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Events of the Geek. 


THE news from Russia is alternately alarming and 
reassuring. The happier side of it is that the whole 
Russian people seems to be working with energy and 
self-sacrifice to cope with the famine. The children of 
the Volga are being distributed in ths less impoverished 
regions, and directed migration of the peasaats is taking 
the place of the first panic-stxicken rush, which was, we 
imagine, exaggerated. Seed corn is being bought abroad, 
and some large arrivals of locomotives from abroad are 
nearly due. It seems that the Red Army, which is cer- 
tainly the most efficient organization in Russia, will carry 
out the work of transport and supply. The Bolsheviks 
are making their usual adroit use of propaganda in 
Russia to rouse every class and social group, from the 
artists and actors to the workmen and soldiers, to per- 
form for the benefit of the hungry the special task that 
it is fitted to fulfil. None the less, the need is gigantic, 
and no help that is yet in sight can cope with it. We 
are glad that Mr. Hoover’s organization, after for- 
midable diplomatic efforts at Riga, has secured a treaty 
which gives to its agents all the guarantees for safety 
and control which they think necessary. We believe that 
the dangers and difficulties which seem to people in 
London, New York, and Geneva so gigantic, will vanish 
when the helpers arrive. We base that opinion on the 
record of the Society of Friends, which has been working 
quietly—too quietly, we think—in Russia for over a 
year. 

* * *“ 

Tue effort of charity has begun in earnest. Mr. 
Hoover’s organization, Dr. Nansen as the co-ordinating 
director of the European societies, the Friends, and the 
“ Save the Children Fund,”’ are all at work, or about to 
start. But there is as yet no progress to announce in 
the way of official aid. Some turn to the League of 
Nations. It should help, but it contrived to raise only 
a little over £100,000 to fight the epidemics in Poland, 
and that chiefly from poor little States like Albania and 
Siam. There is to be some Allied Conference or other in 
Paris to concert official aid. Why Paris? M. Briand 
has already said that France, officially, will give nothing, 
the whole atmosphere is hostile, and no Soviet delegate 
can set foot there for negotiations. For our part, we 
believe that our country is the only Great Power in 
Europe which can or will do much, though we are sure 





that the neutrals, as usual in such cases, will show 
generosity. Some steps are desirable (the extension of 
trade credits especially) which may need negotiation. 
But there is a large unexpended balance (over 
£2,000,000, we believe) of the sums voted for after-war 
relief in Europe as a free gift. It ought to be applicable, 
and it should be applied without delay. Is there any 


better conceivable use for it than to buy grain for the 
Volga? 


* * “ 
An Irish correspondent writes us :— 


“The considered reply of Dail Eireann will not be 
published until the end of this week or the beginning of 
next. Whatever its form may be, whether of reasoned 
refusal of the present proposals or of suggestive or con- 
structive analysis, the clue to its nature is supplied by 
Mr. de Valera’s speech of the 17th instant, already 
commented on in your columns. Two vital passages will 
bear repetition. The first contrasts the present proposals 
with an acceptable form of association with the British 
Commonwealth :— 


see 


An association,’ said Mr. de Valera, ‘ that would 
be consistent with our right to see that we were the 
judges of what was our own interest . . . a combination 
of that sort would, I believe, commend itself to the 
majority of my colleagues, but it should be really a 
combination that would accord with the description 
that the British themselves gave to this offered associa- 
tion. They have described it, I think, speaking of their 
Dominions, in terms, at any rate, which amount to a 
free and friendly co-operation. Free and friend!y 
co-operation is one thing ; forced co-operation is another. 
The co-operation of the British Dominions is free. 
British statesmen have admitted that it was free. They 
have conceded as a proof that it was free that they 
could get out if they wanted to.’ 

There is a second significant passage in the same speech 

of Mr. de Valera :— 


“* As far as I am concerned, I would be willing to 
suggest to the Irish people to give up a good deal in 
order to have an Ireland that could look to the future 
without anticipating distracting internal problems.’ 

For this reason he claims to have bent all his efforts 
towards contact with North-east Ulster. Ulster, there- 
fore, remains the obstacle to a peaceful issue of these 
negotiations. It is not an insuperable obstacle if the 
same force which created this stumbling-block devotes 
itself to reducing it to its natural dimensions.”’ 


* * * 


THE preliminary Report of the Census shows the 
expected disturbances in the growth, age, and sex dis- 
tribution of our population, due to the war. The total 
population of Great Britain stands at 42,767,530. That 
is an increase of 4.7 per cent. for the decennium, as com- 
pared with 10.4 per cent. for the period 1901-1911. For 
England and Wales alone the population stands at 
37,885,242, an increase of 4.93 per cent. as compared 
with 10.89 for the previous decennium. The war affected 
these totals in two ways (1) by the death of 560,000 men 
and women in the Services; (2) by a drop in the birth- 
rate during 1915-18, of from 20 to 25 per cent. There 
were, however, certain compensating factors. The chief 
of these were the stoppage of net emigration during the 
war, and the reduced mortality of the civilian popula- 
tion, especially the infant mortality, due, in the main, 
to the rise in the standard of life and to less overcrowd- 
ing. Also the birthrate for last year showed an extra- 
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ordinary advance, not merely on the preceding years, 
but upon the pre-war period. The number of births 
last year was 957,782, as compared with 692,438 for 
1919 (and 938,654 for the average of 1901-05), and the 
excess of births over deaths was 491,652, far exceeding 
any other year of recent decades. Nature, by a kind 
of élan vital, seems to have spurted, to make up for the 
waste of the war. For the rest, these returns, like their 
predecessors, show that tho stream of life is slowing down 
here as elsewhere. Society has entered the qualitative 
stage called civilization. 
* . * 


THE preponderance of females, amounting to 68 per 
1,000 in 1911, has risen to 95 per 1,000. This means in 
numbers an excess of 1,720,802, and is the highest ever 
recorded. This preponderance is smallest in rural areas 
and in mining districts, highest in certain “ residential ”’ 
home counties (Middlesex, Sussex, Surrey), some South- 
Western counties (Gloucester, Somerset), and the 
Welsh Cardigan, Carnarvon, and Merioneth. In 
actual size Greater London looms bigger than ever with 
its seven and a half millions, or one in five of the entire 
population of England and Wales. But Cobbett’s 
wen’’ is almost at its maximum size. Its rate of 
growth is only 3.1 per cent., while London in the 
narrower sense shows a reduction within the decennium 
of 0.9 per cent. Birmingham has pushed into the second 
place for population, having 919,438 (with an increase 
of 80,000), followed by Liverpool, 803,551, and Man- 
chester, 730,551. The rates of growth for towns have, 
however, been confused, by the delay of the census, with 
a holiday reriod. So we find Blackpool, Southend, and 
Easthyurne at the top of the list, while some of the 
industrial towns, especially in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
have been thus accidentally depressed. 

* * * 


“cc 


Axovt half our total population is living in towns of 
50,000 and over. The urban population is increasing in 
proportion ; the rural population shrinking. The rate of 
growth of the former is 6.6 per cent., while the latter 
shows an absolute decline of 57,000. Most of the move- 
ment is, however, due to the encroachment of urban upon 
rural areas. Taking area for area in 1911 and 1921, 
the rural inhabitants increased 4.3 per cent., not much 
below the total rate of the whole population. Wales has 
advanced far more than any of the other geographical 
divisions, showing an increase of 9 per cent. The next 
area of increase is the Central Counties, with a rate of 
5.9 per cent., the lowest increase being in the Eastern 
Counties, viz., 3.0 per cent. This order of growth does 
not, however, differ from last census, where in each case 
the rates of growth were approximately double those of 
this census. Lancashire has the largest population of 
any county, just below five millions. 

* * * 


THERE is said to be a hitch in the first steps of the 
Council of the League of Nations to deal with the Upper 
Silesian question. Sefior Quinones de Leon, the Ambas- 
sador of Spain in Paris, who had been designated as 
rapporteur, has declined the performance of this service. 
He has probably acted wisely, for if an Ambassador, 
whose business it is to be persona grata to the French 
Foreign Office, were to act with the necessary impar- 
tiality, he might find it much harder thereafter to dis- 
charge his daily duties with success. We should say the 
same of an Ambassador accredited to London. The 
reported choice of M. Hymans to succeed him is no 
better, for as a Belgian statesman he could not possibly 
disregard the close military and economic alliance with 








France. Moreover, his dealings with Poland in the 
Vilna business seem to us to have been inspired mainly 
by a concern for the interests of the Franco-Polish- 
Belgian military group. How else can one interpret his 
proposal that as a condition of the partial satisfaction 
of her claim to Vilna, Lithuania should be tied by a 
permanent military alliance to Poland? If the League 
means to emerge from this test it must find some judicial 
arbitrator, or better, a body of arbitrators, whose 
national interests are not involved, one way or the other, 
in the fortunes of the Franco-Polish Alliance. It is no 
task for professional diplomatists. 


= * * 


Tue work of the closing Session is over. Its mark in 
history will be the fixing of a protectionist Tariff on our 
Statute Book, at a time when free selling and buying 
across national frontiers is an essential of the world’s 
recovery. That is a very bad and sad event. In one sense 
the Safeguarding of Industries Bill is a war-product. The 
folly of ‘key industries’’ was generated at the Paris 
Economic Conference in 1916, primarily as a war- 
measure, but with a definite provision for after-war 
protection in these trades. For this Liberal Ministers 
were responsible. The anti-dumping clauses, though a 
regular item in modern protectionism, find a special 
defence in the war-poverty of Germany. The depreciated- 
exchange clauses figure as emergency provisions, due to 
the finance of war. It is thus possible for some of our 
ex-Liberals to keep up the pretence of remaining Free 
Traders, on the ground that the protection of the tariff 
is merely incidental and temporary. Some of them go 
further, and insist that they are rendering a real service 
to Free Trade by giving their false blessing to a measure 
so badly constructed and so exasperating to work as to 
discredit the whole protectionist movement. 


* * * 


Ir has, indeed, every possible defect. Its language 
is slipshod, with leaky definitions of such terms as “ cost 
of production,’’ “ wholesale price,’’ “value.” It throws 
upon our traders obligations that are hard to fulfil, and 
sometimes impossible, while it entrusts to a knot of 
officials large arbitrary powers to list new classes of 
imports for tariff treatment. It can yield no net revenue 
worth speaking of after the heavy costs of administration 
are met. But it is bound to take a considerable sum 
out of the pockets of our consumers, now crying out for 
cheapness. Even business men with a hankering after 
protection shy at the new Governmental interference and 
control which the Act involves, as the strong pronounce- 
ment of the National Association of Merchants and 
Manufacturers shows. There is no pretence of scientific 
grading or of graduation in the duties. Many German 
imports, in particular, will be taxed doubly, or even 
trebly, as ‘‘ key ’’ goods, dumped goods, and on account 
of depreciated exchange. All this makes it more difficult 
to get our share of reparation. 

* * * 


THE cap was put upon this policy by the admission 
that existing treaties, conventions, or engagements stop 
the application of the tariff to twenty-six countries! 


France, Central Europe, and Russia, indeed, are the 


only important countries to which these new barriers can 
be at once applied. France is now making strong and 
just protests. As for Germany, Austria, Russia, unless 
trade with these countries can be soon restored, bank- 
ruptcy and ruin await, not only them, but us. Nobody 
really supposes we can sell to these countries without 
buying from them. Yet our charlatans at Westminster 
act as if this were not only practicable but desirable. 
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War has left behind it two favoring conditions for Pro- 
tection, which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had not at his 
disposal seventeen years ago. They are a deep trade 
depression with accompanying unemployment, and an 
intenser war-passion, capable of being switched over from 
politics to commerce. Bad as things must be ‘this 
winter, this new tariff is going to make them far worse. 


* * * 


Since the larger exploits of all the war censorships 
ceased at the Armistice, there has been nothing to equal 
the malign imbecility of our Home Office in refusing a 
visa to Chaliapin. It may be that Mr. Shortt has never 
heard of the greatest living singer, who is also a vivid 
personality and a superb actor. His action, none the 
less, will expose him, and the nation which endures it, 
to the far from friendly laughter of Europe. It 
is an outrage, because Chaliapin proposed to come 
here for the purpose of singing to raise money for the 
Russian famine. Nor is this the only case of the kind. 
The Moscow Relief Committee wished to send several 
eminent Russians, none of them Communists, to Eng- 
land, to plead their cass). Among them was one of 
Tolstoy’s daughters, of whose father even Mr. Shortt 
may have heard. What does it mean? The appeal of the 
Russian Famine Relief Fund, with its plea for the 
restoration of the links broken by the war, has been 
signed by the Prime Minister himself and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, not to mention the Archbishop and the Lord 
Mayor. Yet when Chaliapin and Tolstoy’s daughter pro- 
pose to visit England in the interests of this appeal, the 
door is slammed in their faces. We are sure that the 
Prime Minister would feel nothing but contempt for such 
churlish follies. We trust that he will assert himself. 


* * * 


THE centre of interest in India this week has shifted, 
suddenly and violently, from Mr. Gandhi and the boy- 
cott in the North to some serious disturbances in the 
Malabar district in the South—the first Indian region to 
be visited by Europeans after the discovery of the sea 
route, and commonly looked upon as at the safest distance 
from modern agitation. The trouble arose among the 
Moplahs, a Moslem community, some thousands of 
whom broke out into rioting. They cut the line of the 
South Indian Railway, looted post-offices, and took 
possession of several towns. There followed the inevit- 
able encounters with the military and armed police, with 
much loss of life. The latest accounts speak of a position 
of great gravity over a large area. We have, as usual, 
only the most meagre cable news as to the outbreak and 
its causes. The official communiqué alleges an agitation, 
without specifying its nature, going on for some months 
among the Moplahs. It boiled over on the news that 
the Government intended to take action against the 
leaders. It is said that these men, whoever they were, 
worked upon the religious fears of the people. There 
is some reason, as we said, to disconnect this ugly incident 
from the larger Indian unrest. But it is untimely, and 
therefore disquieting. 

* * * 


Buiecarta has been sharply reminded in recent 
weeks that she is a defeated State, subject to the victors. 
Her Chamber had just passed some very drastic legisla- 
tion against her war-profiteers. It proposed to take from 
them, by way of a special tax, the whole, if we under- 
stand correctly, or at any rate nearly the whole, of their 
war-profits. The money was badly needed, and in 
Bulgaria no one is popular who had anything to do with 
the war. On this tax the Reparations Commission has 
put its veto, ostensibly on the ground that it would 
react seriously on Bulgaria’s exchange. That sounds an 





exaggerated, if not baseless, objection. Bulgaria’s 
solvency depends on her exports of grain, and surely 
should not suffer from a sort of retrospective E.P.D. 
which cannot raise present prices. But against the 
experts of the Reparations Commission there is no 
appeal. Her other difficulty is with her army. She is 
well content to keep only 30,000 men under arms, but 
she prefers to have them cheap, and raises them by 
conscription. The Treaty imposes an expensive 
‘“‘ volunteer ’’ army, however, on a basis of twelve years’ 
service. In a country where every peasant has some 
land, candidates for twelve years’ military service are 
unobtainable, and up to date the new army and 
gendarmerie numbers, all told, ninety-eight men. With 
Roumania, Serbia, and Greece around her, each with 
its hundreds of thousands of conscripts, Bulgaria feels 
nervous. Are victors always as wise as they are 


powerful ? 
* * * 


A sorry tragi-comedy has just been enacted in the 
region of Baranya, round the town of Pecs or Fiinfkir- 
chen. This is an area of the old Hungary, containing a 
small coalfield, mainly inhabited by Magyars, which was 
occupied by the South Slavs after the Armistice. The 
Peace Treaty assigned it, rightly on ethnological grounds, 
to Hungary. The miners, however, are mainly 
Socialists, and under Serb rule the district had become a 
place of refuge for large numbers of Hungarian exiles of 
the Left parties. These appealed to Belgrade not to 
evacuate it as the appointed date approached, and for 
a time Belgrade hesitated. The South Slav kingdom is 
far from being a paradise for Communists, and it has 
just expelled the sixty Communist deputies from its own 
Parliament, but its ways are mild compared with those 
of Hungary under the permanent White terror. We 
suspect that the Hungarian Reds had some intention of 
making a fight for life, and starting a new revolution of 
a moderate Labor-Democratic type from Pecs. Indeed, 
the names of Kunfi, Karolyi, anid Boehm are mentioned 
as their leaders. Support or arms were lacking; the 
movement collapsed, and the Hungarian army marched 
in, carrying a long list of the proscribed with it. The 
result has been the wholesale flight of the suspects, to 
the number, it is said, of 10,000. Hungary badly needs 
coal, but she will not get it without miners. 

* * * 


A GRATEFUL little nationality is a rarity in these 
days, and one hastens to note what the Caliph in the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights ’’ would describe as ‘“‘a marvel, 
worthy to be recorded in a book.’’ Albania has actually 
given thanks to Great Britain, Franve, and Italy, for 
the decision just taken in Paris to confirm her in the 
possession of the frontiers fixed in 1913, and in particular 
to allot to her once more Koritsa (Kortcha) and Argyro- 
kastro, which the Greeks claimed. The frontier of 1913 
was very carefully drawn, after an inquiry on the spot 
by a Commission of the Powers. It did its work well 
on the whole, and in the South (the district chiefly 
affected) we should, from our own personal experience, 
confirm the line as fair between Albanians and Greeks. 
If it seemed to us less than fair in sonie of the northern 
parts, the sufferers were the Albanians and rot the Serbs. 
Let us hope that this long dispute is at last finally 
settled. The Albanians are, by all accounts, working 
constructively and well. They have eliminated most 
of the undesirable adventurers who were the plague of 
the country, and are now, with the aid of some brilliant 
men of high character who have lived abroad, rescuing 
their country from its unnatural backwardness. So 
perishes the meanest clause of the Anglo-Italian Secret 
Treaty. Albania has survived the diplomatists. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WHY IRELAND CAN ACCEPT. 

‘Our philosophy is valueless unless we bring it into 
life. With sufficient ingenuity we might frame theory 
after theory, and if they could not be put to the test 
of a work-a-day existence, we but add another to the 
many dead theories that litter the History of Philo- 
sophy.’’—Terence MecSwiney, on ‘Principles of 
Freedom.”’ 

WE are, we hope, in the earlier rather than in the later 
stages of the Anglo-Irish parley, but it is clear that we 
owe a debt of gratitude to the chief conductors of the 
negotiation. Neither Mr. de Valera nor Mr. Lloyd 
George has closed the door; and Mr. George in 
particular has done the great service of pointing to the 
need of “ explanation, of elucidation and elaboration,’’ 
not, indeed, of the “ basis’’ of his terms, but of their 
meaning and complexion. Clearly this is a matter of 
magnitude. The relationship of England and Ireland 
is one of the most delicate things in statesmanship. It is 
old and tangled, its history is seamed with distrust, and 
at critical hours, when the two nations appeared to be 
drawing to each other, a waft of passion, or a slant of 
fortune, has intervened, and torn them apart. With 
that old despite in their minds, can men in charge of 
so great an event dare to spoil it by hurry, or even by 
the mere impulse and tendencies of partisanship? 

Let us try to do justice to each protagonist. 
Tae Nation and THE ATHEN£UM might be called 
an inveterate opponent of the Prime Minister. 
Nevertheless, we believe Mr. George to be sincere 
and even ardent in his zeal for an Anglo-Irish 
settlement. His interest is deeply engaged in its 
success. His character, here and in America, his fame 
as a man of leading in the world, are all at stake in it. 
And he happens, by up-bringing and early association, 
to be a Nationalist. The voice of Podsnap, declaring, in 
the familiar accent of Peckham, that the Irish are an 
“impossible ’’ race, addicted to a criminal association 
with their own language, can have no meaning for him. 
He has had a recent experience of the French (an equally 
“impossible ’’ people), and he is declared, on good 
authority, to be an adept in the use of the Welsh 
vernacular. And if statesmanship has taught him 
nothing else, it must have schooled him in the 
inexhaustible uses of patience. [Irish nerves are still 
stretched on the rack of war, and in this moment of all 
others, Irish idealism has been crossed by the vision of 
“absolute’’ independence for their country. Well, 
in this world there is nothing “absolute.’’ That 
is an old truth of human history, freshly illustrated 
in the issues of the Great War. But then the 
Irish are, in the matter of government, a new 
people. Their political genius, lively and acute, 
has not, like ours, been shaped and re-shaped by 
experience on their native soil. Of the “logic” of 
politics and the criticism of. its principles, their leaders 
are extremely apprehensive: Its “ reason ’’ and practice 
tend to evade them. 

That is one difficulty. There is another. We said 
last week that the British offer, tendered in the form of 
a Dominion status, was imperfectly clear. That is true; 
but we also implied that with a little “ elucidation,’’ a 
change of apparel rather than of substance, Ireland 
might accept Dominionism, that is to say something 
beyond the old status of a self-governing British terri- 
tory, and in harmony with the newer reading of its 
liberties, as a fit description of this Anglo-Irish Treaty. 


There are some restrictions. But there are also some 





implied privileges, which seem to sweep most of the 
restrictions away. It seems clear, for example, in the 
absence of any statement to the contrary, that under 
this instrument Ireland would take her place in the 
League of Nations. It is fair to infer that she would 
send a representative to any future Conference of 
Premiers. Well, the first of these powers was claimed 
by Sinn Fein from the Council of Versailles, and refused 
to her. The two together allot her a considerable part 
in shaping the foreign policy, not of the Empire only, 
but of the world. Status implies dignity. An Ireland 
whose Mr. de Valera and Mr. Griffith sit at our Council 
Boards, in equality with our Prime Minister, has passed 
through and beyond tutelage. She is a nation among 
nations. Therefore, what she does for us in the way of 
concerting Imperial defence, she does equally for her- 
self, and she can do it as an act of grace and 
neighborliness, not of constraint and dependencs. We 
propose to trust her with our Stats secrets, and accept her 
co-operation in the business of European government. 
Clearly we cannot at the same time think of forcing our 
recruiting sergeants on her, or exercising an unfriendly 
surveillance of her coasts. There will be a bond, and 
English and Irish will not live quite apart. But Man 
and Nature together refuse an absolute separation. 
Nature has fixed sixty miles of sea between Dublin 
and Holyhead, no more and no less. The Irishman 


will say that she has done much the same thing 


for France. But there is no powerful pro-English 
party in France; there are no seven hundred years 
of common, if very ill-spent, association; and there is 
no common language. Not a single Frenchman 
is to be found in the British Civil Service, or in 
the services of the Dominions. But there are hundreds 
of Irishmen, to whom the proclamation of an Irish 
Republic could only be a sentence of dismissal. 

In our view, there is no reason why Ireland should 
pronounce on herself a decree of banishment from the 
comity of the “Commonwealth Group,’’ unless she can 
prove, to her own satisfaction no less than to ours, that 
a separated Republic will yield her unity and strength, 
and that the Dominion solution denies them. But that 
is a hopeless proposition. If Sinn Fein Ireland ever 
starts her little Republic of the twenty-six counties, 
she must wring it from a beaten England, and run it 
unfriended and alone. Poverty would be her bed- 
fellow, with a sullen or an enraged Ulster as her com- 
panion in misery. But the notion of a fallen British 
Empire is a dream. And that of building a free Republic 
on its ruins is another. Ireland’s idealists speak, we have 
no doubt with sincerity, of a free treaty with English 
democracy. That, in effect, is offered her to-day, for 
the country is substantially at one in support of Mr. 
George’s proposals; it is unthinkable as the issue of a 
struggle in which the Empire, and its existing power of 
initiative and direction, must first have gone down. 
That is idealism, if you please; but it is the idealism of 
force, looking to a war of years or of generations, and 
seeing Europe delivered over—to what? To something 
that the rational consciousness of man can only con- 
template with horror. What need of this wild view? 
The obstacle to the Home Rule Bills, to Gladstone’s no 
less than Mr. Asquith’s, was that they were offerings of 
a British party that could never be sure of delivering 
the goods, and did, in fact, barter them away in the 
second year of the war. Suddenly the eternal transac- 
tion between England and Ireland is raised to a tender of 
independence as sure as anything in the nature of politics. 
It is no mere word of the Prime Minister’s that has 
broadened out our Irish statesmanship. The “ new fact ’’ 
for Ireland is that British Conservatism, Liberalism, 
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Laborism, and the equivalents of all these parties in the 
Dominions, appear as joint guarantors of Irish national 
rights. We say that such a conjunction occurs once in 
a century, and nomore. In a few months the Coalition 
will be dissolved, and the old British parties, or their 
successors, will renew their quarrels. Ireland’s golden 
hour will have gone; she may dive into the old distrac- 
tions, and explore every troubled surface that they 
reveal, but she will never reach such another. That is 
the question for her. It is eminently one for decision, 
not by the Sinn Fein leaders only, but by the whole body 
of the Irish people. 





ILLUSIVE INDEPENDENCE. 

One half of the indispensable argument between Ireland 
and ourselves has been fully canvassed in Mr. de Valera’s 
speeches, and we do not doubt that it has been fully 
debated behind the closed doors of Dail Eireann. It is 
right that Irishmen, before they reject or eventually 
accept the Dominion status, either in general terms or 
with the reservations of the Prime Minister’s offer, 
should face its limitations as well as its advantages. 
There is another half, however, of the discussion, which 
receives much less attention. Independence is for every 
member of Sinn Fein the ideal, and ideals, by a curious 
trick of the human mind, are the last things that any 
of us subject to cold debate. The more they cost us, the 
more we have sacrificed or are ready to sacrifice to them, 
the less do we care to subject them to criticism. We 
suspect, moreover, that even Sinn Fein rather received 
its ideal from tradition than reached it by any process 
of reasoning. The Republic had been the forbiaden yet 
cherished dream of patriots from the days of Wolfe 
Tone downwards, and even Parnell, for all his realism, 
did homage to it in the famous refusal to set bounds to 
the march of a nation. The originality of Sinn Fein lay 
not in conceiving this ideal—every Nationalist in his 
dreams did that—but rather in deciding that the seem- 
ingly impossible should be the actual aim of its 
endeavor. What others had dreamed it willed. We 
think we are right in assuming that it is not the idea 
of civilian equality in the conception of a Republic 
which attracts Irishmer. They are Republicans for 
negative reasons. There is no historic dynasty round 
which they can rally, and one cannot in these modern 
days make a king. The Republic is for them merely 
the natural form of independence. It means the denial, 
not of kings and priests, as it did to all who inherited the 
French tradition, but rather the denial of a foreign, 
British king. 

In desiring absolute independence, the Irish are 
not singular. It is the ultimate expression of all 
nationalism. All over Europe, as the war went on 
shattering Empires and discrediting dynasties, races 
which in peace had been content to sigh for some form 
of autonomy raised their demands, and set up the claim 
to create absolutely independent Sovereign States. They 
had their way. It suited the map-makers of Versailles 
to grant it. The usual view of this process was that it 
exhibited, on the one hand, the virility and vitality of 
these “ young ’’ races, and, on the other, the pure passion 
of the principal Allied and Associated Powers for 
freedom and nationality. Both notions were, we think, 
mistaken. The Great Powers knew very well that in 
fact those little States would be dependent upon them— 
dependent for loans, for munitions, for military 
instructors, for protection, for patronage—and all, or 
most, of them have become, in fact, the obedient tools 





of Allied policy, or, more often, of French policy. <A 
State like Poland, which, by its geographical situation 
and its considerable man-power, is indispensable to 
French policy, does, indeed, get some return for its sub- 
servience, but even for this it has to pay heavily in 
mining and oil concessions and the like. Nor do we think 
that the demand for absolute separation in the case of 
former components of Austria and Russia was a proof 
of high vitality. On the contrary, as any biologist or 
mental specialist would agree, the breakdown of the more 
complex organism is a sign of decay. The difficult 
problem of organizing social and economic life over a big 
area with many populations was shirked, and that in the 
hour of general poverty and defeat. Civilization was 
not enriched by the wild, anarchic multiplicity. Rather 
the severing of communications and exchanges aggra- 
vated the existing poverty, mental and physical, and all 
Europe, in the Centre and East, retrograded towards 
barbarism. Everyone knows the consequences to these 
little States. They are all unstable. They are all piling 
up military burdens. Many of them live on a political 
level that recalls South America rather than Europe. 
The exchange shows their currencies sinking steadily to 
the tenth or the hundredth part of the old value. They 
have less internal independence than any good federal 
scheme would have granted, for their weakness invites 
the most humiliating interventions. In their external 
policy they are satellites. They have less power to affect 
the general current of affairs than they would have had 
as voting units which helped to determine the common 
foreign policy of a federal Austria or Russia. 

We do not know by what reasoning an Irishman 
would hope to escape this very general fate. Certainly 
some points are in his favor—a higher culture, the 
blessed absence of the frontier difficulties which have 
vexed the Poles, immunity from the direct effects of the 
Great War, a more homogeneous population. But these 
advantages would not avail him when he came to create 
his own defences. He would discover that loans to buy 
munitions are to be had only on terms, and terms imply 
the subordination of him who receives to him who gives. 
Mr. de Valera distrusts our word when we offer the 
Dominion status. He cannot consistently say that he 
would trust it blindly if we were to recognize his inde- 
pendence. Does that ideal status require no “ guaran- 
tees’’? Who will give them? The League of Nations? 
How much did that avail Georgia, or Armenia, or even 
Albania? The League, morever, does not include 
America. Will he go, then, to Paris, or to Moscow, or 
to Washington for his reinsurance? None of them, if 
they did consent to promise anything (which is unlikely), 
would do it without some quid pro quo, political or 
economic, which means in some sense to enter the orbit 
of French or Russian or American policy. Independence, 
in this hard world, is an illusion unless one has the power 
to defend it unaided against all comers. In the act of 
buttressing it by policy, one gives it away. 

An Irishman might answer that he conceives the 
future of his own country as resembling rather that of 
Denmark or Norway than of these new Central or Eastern 
States. In civilization the parallel is certainly closer. 
But both kave dynasties with useful connections, while 
Denmark, at least, is a very ancient part of the 
European system. Even Denmark, as the ‘ Willy- 
Nicky ’’ correspondence showed, went through a recent 
hour of very grave and imminent peril. Toour thinking, 
the isolation of these little States with a high civilization 
is far from being ideal. They live, perforce, for them- 
selves. Their prudence, not to say timidity, even on 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, is a depressing 
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spectacle. They can do nothing to advance their ideas 
in the world, or to influence the main currents of its 
affairs. That might not be the case if the League of 
Nations were a firmly knit reality, but as a Dominion 
Ireland would have her own distinct voice in the League, 
as the other Dominions have. They certainly counted 
for more at Geneva than any of the neutrals. One can 
understand that at this absorbing moment Ireland has 
no leisure of mind to think internationally. That is not 
her habitual mood. No finer work on behalf of other 
wronged peoples has been done in the Parliament at 
Westminster than was done in the last generation by 
Mr. Dillon. Nor will Mr. Redmond’s speeches on the 
Boer War be soon forgotten, or certain of Mr. Healy’s 
barbed arrows of wit. Mr. de Valera has said that Ire- 
land would not care to bear the responsibility for some 
of the doings of an Empire. There is surely another 
possible attitude to that question. Would Ireland 
undervalue the opportunity as a Dominion of helping 
India to the same status? Might she not at this moment 
turn the scale in Egypt’s favor? Certainly we should 
rejoice to think that her voice would be heard when 
Imperial and European affairs were debated at the 
Imperial Conference. 

It is open to an Irishman to dismiss all this as the 
interested pleading of an English review. We can 
answer, at any rate, that our general opinion that inde- 
pendence is commonly an illusion, and that a federal 
organization is preferable to Balkanization and multi- 
plicity, is one which we formed and maintained in 
relation to Europe long before the Irish question reached 
its present phase. The British Empire is too much the 
creation of historical and geographical accident to be an 
ideal form of internationalism. Yet, broadly, it does 
reconcile freedom with international duty and service. 
It has solved more satisfactorily than any other com- 
posite structure the problem of reconciling national 
patriotism with a wider humanitarian outlook. The 
community which lives freely within it has a scope and 
a power which it never would possess in isolation. 





A London Biarp, 


Lonpon, THuRspDay. 

We live in the fever of the great Irish speculation. 
It is too good to fail ; and if (for example) one could feel 
that the Irish leaders were living in the twentieth cen- 
tury rather than in the eighteenth ; if England had more 
imagination and Ireland less; if modern peoples were 
either Christians or rationalists ; one could say definitely 
that it would not fail. But of one thing I am certain. 
Ireland wants a settlement. She has shown an extra- 
ordinary spirit in the war. But she breathed an immense 
sigh of relief when the truce was signed. The country, 
tried almost beyond mortal strength, has been living 
under a double terror, which she would fain see lifted. 
She blames England, and is acutely conscious of English 
guilt towards the cause of Irish liberty. But the Irish 
are in the main a practical folk, taking the world as they 
find it. If England lifts a hand off her, the political con- 
cept of a Republic, fashioned in the hcur of Ireland’s 
worst oppression, will have done its work, and the idea of 
a free union may gradually take the place of the old 
forced connection. A distinguished Irishman, devoted to 
Irish freedom, impressed upon me the necessity of a 
settlement as a means of restoring sanity and proportion 
to Irish politics. 


“We ought to give up theorizing 
and begin to live. 


And we must begin by being honest 





with ourselves. We know that only a beaten England 
would consent to separation. We know, too, that we 
cannot have a Republic because we cannot get Ulster 
to-day, and therefore that it is ‘up to us’ to win her 
to-morrow. That is partly your job; but it is also ours.”’ 


But we shall be very unwise if we fail to read the 
psychology of the Irish intellectuals. They are able men 
and good organizers, whose administration bears witness 
to their genius for affairs. But you have only to glance at 
a book like the late Lord Mayor of Cork’s “ Principles of 
Freedom ’’ in order to see that its author was living 
in a fairy kingdom, with an air too rarefied for men 
of this hard world to breathe. It is a work of singular 
nobility, and those who read it would expect to 
find that its author had sealed his testimony with 
his blood. The voice is the voice of Mazzini, Irish 
and rigorous. The virtues of tolerance and chivalry, the 
asceticism and forbearance of the soldier of liberty, the 
love of comrades, the personal respect of enemies, firmly 
but not cruelly combined with hatred of their institu- 
tions and ideas, breathe through it. It is a book that a 
modern Englishman could not write, but that he would 
like to write if he could. It is beyond him; and yet, 
save where Mr. McSwiney unwittingly concedes the case 
for Anglo-Irish settlement (as in the quotation I have 
placed at the head of our first leading article), he must 
feel that such doctrine is of the ice-church, where the 
best can only perish. That would have seemed no answer 
to McSwiney. He gave himself; and he would give 
others. What enthusiasm will rot see is that of this 
absolute idealism no realization is possible; it is a king- 
dom of the mind, not made with hands. 


ALL eyes turn to the Prime Minister. The testing- 
point has come for him, the chance to show whether, with 
all his gifts, a solid deposit of character remains from his 
Radical youth. The Fortune of Life rarely strewed 
before an ambitious man a more dazzling temptation to 
greatness. For, if his Irish venture succeeds, an Anglo- 
American arrangement of peace should follow, to crown 
his later and more liberal conception of European polity. 
His associates speak of the interest and ardor he shows in 
pursuit of a settlement. That is good; but not enough. 
Irish peace must be a work of indomitable patience for 
him, and of close co-operation on the part of his Cabinet. 
After the Lord Chancellor’s last speech in the Lords, 
one cannot speak too confidently of this. Yet Lord 
Birkenhead has been quoted as a friend of the negotia- 
tion, and so (more curiously still) has Lord Carson. 
These two men owe a great deal to Ireland. If the debt 
is one of conscience, it may be paid. If de Valera speaks 
for Dublin, and Lloyd George for Britain, they 
speak for Belfast, and it is through them, rather than 
through the well-meaning but not powerful Craig, that 
the mind of the North will gradually take shape. 


Ir seems a pity that the Westminster election came 
so late, when Dickens was dead, and could not paint a 
second Eatanswill. From Slumkey and Fizkin to 
Applin and Nicholson is an easy descent; and if the 
comedy of the earlier pair makes the coarser mise-en- 
scene, it is no funnier than the farce of the anti-wastrels. 
Rothermere and Bottomley are new; they are creations 
of Mr. Belloc’s fancy rather than of Dickens’s. But 
the true parent of all these mummers is the Coalition. 
It has driven principle from the political stage, and the 
comedy-drama of politics, having lost its old material, 
sinks to this harlequinade. The Government has an 
enormous majority in the House of Commons—and no 
candidates. Election after election goes by while rival 
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tub-thumpers bid against each other as anti-Ministeri- 
alists. In most cases, if the Prime Minister were so rash 
as to send a message to one of them, it would be privily 
returned to him, with the fervent prayer that he 
would recall it. The nation begins to feel this to be a 
degradation. I prefer to regard it as an excellent lesson 
in political conduct. 


By the death of Miss Alice (Lallah) Bird at Hamp- 
stead, the literary and theatrical world loses one of its 
few remaining links with the middle of last century. 
She came to London from Suffolk in the late ’forties, and 
kept house for her brother, Dr. George Bird, a distin- 
guished brain specialist, until his death about twenty 
years ago. From the first she was very intimate with the 
Leigh Hunt family, and from Leigh Hunt himself she 
inherited many papers of value, including the autograph 
MS. of Keats’s “ Hyperion,’’ which was discovered 
among them by her friend Dr. Richard Garnett, and 
was purchased for the British Museum. Through her 
brother she also became acquainted with Richard and 
isabel Burton, Swinburne, Ellen Terry in her vouth, 
and many other of the most remarkable people of the 
‘sixties and ’seventies. Her recollections of those times 
were particularly vivid, and she delighted in drawing 
upon her memory for characteristic stories of the great 
minds with which she had associated. She was herself 
a very attractive woman, of fine temperament, 
humorous, and most courteous in manner. In spite of 
her ninety years or more, her mind was still alert and 
deeply interested in present affairs, especially in writers 
and dramatists. She is missed by many distinguished 
friends, who loved to listen to her talk, and to 
associate with one who connected the present with the 
generation that knew Byron and Shelley well. 








A FRIEND writes me:— 

‘The exploiting of the ‘Protocols’ has done a 
tremendous lot of mischief in America. The effect has 
been far greater there than here, because the Protocols 
were spread everywhere, whereas in England only a small 
number of people comparatively have ever heard of 
them. All last winter the stuff was being distributed 
over the U.S. An able reply was circulated by a central 
committee of Jews in N.Y., but although this was given 
wide publicity (as, in consequence of the Jewish power 
in the Press, it easily could be) I don’t think it went 
very far in counteracting the anti-Semitic movement, 
which, as you know, has been immensely stimulated by 
Henry Ford’s paper, the ‘Dearborn Independent.’ I 
could not get to know who the people are with a special 
interest in circulating the Protocols stuff, but it was very 
effectively done. It seemed, particularly, to be 
agitating the older Anglo-Saxon section of the business 
and professional community, and I was assured that with 
these people it was going deep. I was interested, too, 
to find that it was running through the women’s clubs. 
Agitated questions were frequently addressed to me— 
happily not in public—in Boston and New York. Of 
course it was all being made part of the Bolshevik 
scare.”’ 








Tue Caerphilly election seems to be rather a 
crusher for the great anti-Labor campaign of the 
strategists of the Coalition. For it seems clear that if 
Lenin is the enemy, the only chance of discomfiting him 
is through the orthodox Labor Party. The Coalitionist 
candidate is beaten out-and-out, while Labor doubles its 
former majority, and the Communist, left at the bottom 
of the poll, hardly counts at all. That seems conclusive ; 
but I have no doubt that the Prime Minister will go on 
proving that Labor is the Red Spectre. 


I ser the names of the Plumage Act Advisory Com- 





Act have been recently announced as Lord Crewe (chair- 
man); Dr. Eagle Clarke and Mr. Stuart Baker (expert 





ornithologists) ; Messrs. Downham, Dunstall, and Joseph, : 


of the feather trade; and Lord Buxton, Captain Fair- 


tholme, of the R.S.P.C.A., and Mrs. McKenna and 
Mr. H. J. Massingham, of the Plumage Bili Group, as the 
‘““ four other members.’’ Thus ends the two years’ cam- 
paign of the Plumage Bill Group with the millinery 
interests. This Committee is the result of Mr. Trevelyan 
Thomson’s masterly conduct of the Bill in the Commons ; 
it was offered to the M.P.s who defended the trade and 
accepted by them as the most graceful method of avoid- 
ing the name of complete defeat. There has been 
a hue and cry that the Parliamentary and outside 
promoters of the Bill had sold the pass to 
the enemy. That is a vain fear. The personnel 
of the Committee is a sufficient guarantee that the 
Act will be administered in the true spirit of 
prohibition, and according to the wishes of the Commons 
and the country, and that a very stubborn vested interest, 
fought in vain for nearly fifty years, has at last received 
its quietus. Humane people in general, and not least 
the readers of the Nation, who have had many oppor- 
tunities of following the struggle, should be thoroughly 


satisfied with its results in the composition of this 
Committee. 


THE criminologist is not always right. A gentleman 
addicted to this pleasant sport amused himself by taking 
a mind-picture of Archdeacon Wakeford during the 
famous trial. It ran along, in the approved dialect, 
something after this fashion: bad mouth, forbidding 
nose, sly eyes, an expression of great apprehension, hair 
turned prematurely white. He showed his masterpiece 
to a friend. ‘‘ Most interesting,’’ was the comment; 
“ but you’re wrong about the hair. Wakeford’s hair is 
black, not white.’’ “ Not at all; I took particular note 
of the hair,’’ and the expert pointed in confirmation to 
a sitter in the court. “Good God,’’ said his friend, 
“that’s the Bishop of -—-!”’ 


A WAvVFARER. 


Lite and Letters. 


THE FOG OF HISTORY. 
THE nebulosity of history and of its lessons comes out very 
clearly in a book of essays by ten writers edited by Mr. 
Marvin. Nine gentlemen and one lady, all learned and 
distinguished, produced this book, and it is labelled upon 
cover and title-page “ The Evolution of World-Peace.’’* 
The essays are the result of a course of lectures in which, 
in connection with the League of Nations, each author 
took a period or movement in history and dealt with it 
as a chapter in the progress towards universal peace. 
Yet at the end of the book we feel as if we are standing 
in a narrow, misty passage between two solid walls of fog, 
of which one is the past and the other the future. The 
title of the volume would have been equally apposite 
had it been ‘ The Evolution of World-War ”’ ; and there 
is practically nothing in its pages and all the historical 
learning poured into them which can give us the slightest 
confidence that the world has taken a single sure and 
permanent step towards peace since the days of Elam, 
Sumer, and Akkad, when, 5,000 years ago, civilization 
first crystallized in States and nations, when Eannatum, 
King of Lagash, set up one of the earliest war-memorials, 
appropriately called the Stele of Vultures, and when 
Sargon boasted in stone that he had “ poured his glory 
over the world.’’ We may not be quite so frank as 
Assurbanipal of Assyria, who carved upon the stones of 
his Trafalgar Square and Waterloo Place: “ The dust of 
the city of Shushan, of the city of Madaktu, and the rest 


| of the cities, I have taken it all away to the country of 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trade to administer the | 


Assur. During a month and a day I have swept the land 
of Elam in all its width. I deprived the country of the 
passage of cattle and of sheep and of the sound of joyous 


*“ The Evolution of World-Peace.” 
(Milford. 9s. 6d. net.) 





Edited by F. S. Marvin. 
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music. I have allowed wild beasts, serpents, the animals 
of the desert, and gazelles to occupy it ’’; but people of 
this generation can hardly forget that for four years we 
heard precisely that note resounding daily in the Press, 
Parliaments, and Churches of most European countries, 
while Memorials of Vultures still furnish the chief and 
most cherished public ornaments of our cities. Can it, 
then, really be said that the people of London, Paris, and 
Berlin are any nearer to perpetual peace than were those 
of Babylon, Nineveh, and Susa? 

The writers of these essays would, we imagine, 
answer this question affirmatively, but it is curious how 
little solid evidence for such optimism is to be found in 
their pages. Most of the writers really abandon alto- 
gether the attempt to deal with the evolution of world- 
peace. Thus the subject of “ Grotius and International 
Law ”’ leads Mr. Clark into no primrose path of peace, 
but into the thorny jungle of the laws of naval war. 
Mr. Davis can find in the womb of the “ Medieval 
Church ’’ a tiny seed of peace, but its flowers and fruit 
were the world-wars of Christendom against heathendom 
in the first four Crusades, and the massacre of Christians 
by Christians in the fifth. All the learning of Mr. 
Gooch cannot conceal the fact that, though he has pro- 
duced thirty pages on “The French Revolution as a 
World Force,’’ he succeeds in telling us nothing definite 
about its effects upon the future of war and peace. Only 
Mr. Wells, in his apology for Utopia, and Miss Power, 
in her plea for world history, come to any kind of grip 
with their subject, and even they deal, not with the 
evolution of world-war or world-peace, but with certain 
definite conditions which must be fulfilled if the twen- 
tieth-century lions and lambs are to lie down together. 

We have behind us some five thousand years of 
recorded history, and it seems to us that there must be 
something wrong with the mind or method of man as 
a historical animal, if the pages of those five thousand 
years give him no clear indication of the distance which 
we have travelled towards universal peace in the interval 
between Sargon I. and Mr. Winston Churchill. School- 
masters, historians, orators, and journalists are always 
talking about the lessons of history, but if you ask what 
they are, you learn only that history repeats itself, or 
that empires, like man, are mortal, or that Henry VIII. 
married many wives. In other words, Clio is a platitu- 
dinous or a parochial Muse, and that is why she cannot 
answer our question with regard to perpetual peace. For 
generations historians have stereotyped the kind of 
glasses through which they compel us to look at the 
past: they are focused for microscopic inspection of 
minute periods of time. As a result, our vision of the 
past is completely false, for its seconds seem to us as long 
as centuries, and all its fleas are magnified into elephants. 
But this grotesque magnifying of the unimportant is not 
the worst effect of our historical perspective. The his- 
torian regards, and teaches other people to regard, all 
historical events as drawn to the scale of an average 
man’s lifetime, and therefore, if you suddenly turn to 
history with a question like this about the evolution of 
world-peace—a question which involves a different scale 
—you naturally find that the past which the historian 
reveals to you is only a misty blur. 

Over and over again the writers of these essays are 
forced unconsciously by the traditional perspective of 
history to abandon the attempt to trace the evolution of 
world-peace. For instance, the development of a system 
of international law, if such has taken place, between the 
time of Grotius and to-day might be some indication of a 
movement towards peace. An attempt to investigate this 
question, if it were to have any chance of success, would 





require a very different historical perspective from that 
of Mr. Clark. We should begin by dismissing in a sen- 
tence, as of purely parochial interest, the life of the great 
de Groot and the whole subject of the nature and laws of 
naval warfare. If we are thinking in terms of our own 
lifetime, then factors such as the effect of the “ De Iure 
Belli et Pacis,’’ or the principle “ Free Ships, Free 
Goods,’’ or the settlement of the Upper Silesian question 
may rank as causes of the first magnitude; but if we are 
really considering the question of the evolution of 
world-peace, the importance of these events would imme- 
diately be seen to be infinitesimal. Our first task would 
be to do what, for a page or two, Mr. Clark made us 
believe that he was going to attempt for us; we should 
have to determine the exact nature of those rules or 
principles of human action and association which we call 
to-day international law. We should have to examine 
their psychological nature historically, for, as Mr. Wells 
sees, history is made and Utopia becomes the common- 
place of every-day existence simply through what goes on 
inside the heads of inarticulate millions. What, there- 
fore, first of all we must know is whether this “ inter- 
national law’’ is something going on inside our heads 
which is different from anything which was going on 
inside the heads of the inhabitants of Nineveh and 
Athens, of imperial Rome, of medieval Europe. Having 
determined this, and if we came to the conclusion that 
the development of modern international law really had 
implied the growth of new political principles and con- 
cepts, then we should have to go on and examine the 
actual effect of these concepts and principles upon the 
relation of States and peoples, upon war and peace, since 
their first appearance in the psychology of human beings. 
Only then should we be in a position to come to any 
conclusion as to whether international law is, or is not, a 
serious factor in the evolution of world-peace: 

We have criticized the writers of these essays and the 
general conception of history, but we must guard our- 
selves against misunderstanding. We do not mean to 
imply that there is no value in either. History, as we 
have said, usually draws events to the scale of an ordinary 
man’s lifetime; by the important events of the seven- 
teenth century, for instance, it means those events which, 
taking time as drawn to the scale of threescore years and 
ten, would seem to be the most important. There is, of 
course, great value and interest in such a picture of the 
past. But man and his society are becoming so powerful 
and so self-destructive, that we can no longer afford to 
live politically for the moment, and from moment to 
moment. If we act as if we were gods and use as our 
weapons all the forces of Nature, we must regard human 
affairs not from the point of view of the few minutes of 
existence which make up a man’s life, but with the eye 
of God, sub specie eternitatis. 


L. W. 





SAVING THE EARTH. 


Ir is an odd reflection that the earth and the riches 
thereof are slipping from under our feet. The preserva- 
tion of the natural world in which we live is of first-rate 
importance, closely involving not merely the tolerable- 
ness, but the essentials of existence for man upon this 
planet. Having discovered Nature to be our mother, 
our next step has been matricide. Man, runs the script, 
the most powerful of the beasts of prey, has conceived 
himself entitled to prey upon other species, just as they 
were entitled to prey upon their extinct competitors; 
he was at natural liberty to take what liberties he pleased 
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both with the universe and his own species, if thereby he 
could accomplish his ends. 

The real and humanizing lessons of Darwinism— 
the ascent of life, man’s blood-relationship with other 
forms of life, and the unity of the world in the mutual 
and integral dependence of all its parts upon one another 
—have hitherto touched without penetrating the thought 
of the age. The extermination of certain highly 
developed mammal forms to supply women with furs, 
and of birds for their ornament, the destruction of 
thousands of miles of virgin forest by the orchid-hunter, 
the merciless war waged by the collector upon rare 
and beautiful things, the desecration of fine landscape, 
have begun to trouble us vaguely, either through the 
nemesis of their reactions or the energies of a few zealots 
who make a noise about them. They do not yet affect us 
as violations of the accepted principles of equity, law, 
and humanity. We do not yet regard their doers as 
plunderers of the world-wealth, and so enemies of the 
State. In England, for instance, we have a few rusty 
restrictions upon the slaughter of wild life, our national 
heritage, a private society for preserving ancient monu- 
ments (which, once man’s creation, yield gently to 
Nature’s remodelling), and a National Trust, founded 
by private individuals and kept alive by private funds, 
for preserving noble landscapes to the public. Rich 
men openly flout the timid regulations conserving wild 
life, and the various private societies which make it 
their business to relieve the State of its national respon- 
sibilities are either in the wrong hands or are too poor 
for wide powers and enterprise. 

For these reasons and others we have not space 
to mention, the Report of the Commissioner of the 
Dominion Parks (Department of the Interior: Canada) 
for the year ending March 31st, 1920, is one of the most 
illuminating documents in the history of man’s practical 
relations with Nature ever issued. It is an account of 
the administration of the great Rocky Mountains, Yoho, 
Glacier, Revelstoke, Kootenay, Jasper, Waterton Lakes, 
St. Lawrence Islands, Broder, Point Pelee, Buffalo, and 
Elk Island “ parks’ and reserves, in British Columbia, 
Alberta, and Ontario, and of the two “ historic parks ” 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, comprising in all 
more than 25,000 square miles, under a national depart- 
ment, with national funds, and in the national interest. 
The Dominion Parks Branch has in a _ new sense 
nationalized the land, and its Report, which speaks of 
“our immense, potential wealth of natural scenery,” 
may be justly called the Budget of the national 
Exchequer. Part of the revenue of the Dominion Parks 
Branch is derived from organizing tourist travel to the 
reservations, and this is productive both in assets and 
expenditure, for the more visitors, the larger balance for 
spending on the parks, and the better supervised the 
latter, the more attractive to the former. The system 
equips the parks with bridges and highways, which, 
when completed, will be linked automatically to the 
United States system, forming a unique international 
park-to-park route. For forest protection there are 
forty-six wardens, who patrol nearly fifteen hundred 
miles of trails ; and a special chemical compound, cheaply 
manufactured and portable for transport, has been 
invented for extinguishing forest fires. Equally alert 
are the measures for preserving historic and prehistoric 
sites. The Historic Sites and Monuments Board acts in 
conjunction with an advisory committee of historical 
experts, and in co-operation with public libraries and the 
various historical societies of Canada. 

But the most important function of the Dominion 
Parks Branch is the preservation of the fauna and flora 





of the country in their natural environment. Before the 
country came to the rescue of the country, a large part 
of Canadian wild life was trembling to extinction. 
Among most of the mammal species an increase is now 
reported, in some cases so considerable as to cause an 
overflow into areas contiguous to the parks. The buffalo, 
whose traded hides help to pay for their own upkeep ; the 
bighorns of Jasper Park ; the antelopes of Alberta, whose 
numbers have increased from 42 to 100; the moose, 
the deer, the bears, and the elk, imported from a surplus 
in the U.S.A. Yellowstone Reserve ; the mountain goats, 
and others, now thrive and multiply under a kind of 
paternal Government, which, so far as possible, utilizes 
their natural products to help keep them alive, in the 
exercise of their natural faculties and habits, free of 
persecution, and at liberty to range where they will. 
Experiments in domesticating certain stocks without 
impairing the original‘ wild breed are freely made, and 
wardens patrol the territories throughout the year. 
Whether the authorities show the same wisdom in 
attempting to root out the predatory wolves, coyotes, 
lynxes, and wolverines in the parks is another matter. 
It is their one veto to the self-determination of natural 
conditions under the stewardship of man, and wild 
animals are apt to become stagnant in evolution or to 
degenerate (the farmed ostrich, for instance) when the 
stimulus to effort is thus withdrawn. Future Reports will, 
too, it is hoped, show an extension of the system of farm- 
ing fur-bearing animals, whose extinction at the present 
rate of intensive butchery is only a question of a very 
short time. 

Even more fascinating is the account of bird pro- 
tection. The greater part of the work of the Dominion 
Parks Branch here is concerned in administering the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act with the United States 
in 1917, which- adopted a continuous close season over a 
period of years for more than a thousand species, and 
with the exception of the Plumage Act is the greatest 
measure of bird-protection ever passed. The penalties 
for infringement are properly severe, the Mounted 
Police assist as game-wardens, and appeals are made in 
every township for the services of ex-soldiers in the same 
work, contrasting ironically with those of our own 
British Museum of Natural History for ex-soldiers to go 
out and destroy rare mammals and birds for the glass 
cases. The educational propaganda in this branch of 
national service is enormous, and the Ministers of Agri- 
culture themselves take a hand in urging upon the public 
the humanity and necessity of preserving birds. But 
the work is constructive as well as preventive, and to one 
familiar with the attitude and methods of our own Board 
of Agriculture, the provisions of the Dominion Parks 
Branch for attracting, sheltering, feeding, and planting 
for the native wild birds read like the ordinances of a 
Utopian world. 

It is certain that this business-like and enlightened 
document points the true road of man’s future inter- 
course with Nature. From indifference to animal life we 
have passed to the interest of profiteering in it, and that 
in time will pass into a human sympathy and esthetic 
appreciation born of the lamentable lessons taught us by 
the second stage. For thus in evolution use and beauty, 
spiritual grace and necessity, go hand in hand. “ In these 
disordered days,’’ says Mr. Wells, at the close of ‘‘ The 
Outline of History,”’ 


‘‘a stupid, uncontrollable massacre of animal species 
goes on—from certain angles of vision it is a thing almost 
more tragic than human miseries. . . . It is a strange 
thing in human history to note how little has been 
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done since the Bronze Age in taming, using, befriending 
and appreciating the animal life about us, and in chang- 
ing our modified instincts into an interest, not in the 
deaths, but in the lives of beasts, and leading to fresh 
and perhaps very strange and beautiful attempts to 
befriend these pathetic, kindred lower creatures we no 
longer fear as enemies, hate as rivals, or need as slaves.” 


The Dominion Parks Branch is one of the first pastors 
to correct the profligate and seek to lead him back to his 
mother-earth. 





Communications. 


— 


A “ MUNDIC’”’ CURRENCY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHENEUM. 


Sirn,—A stable exchange can only result from a sound 
currency, which may be defined as a monetary medium 
exchangeable at its statutory or face value in any financial 
centre, and immune from speculation. The possibility of 
speculation in any monetary medium stamps it unstable, 
and consequently unsound. 

Theoretically, national currencies the world over are 
based on the monetary standards—gold and silver—but the 
actual basis is the national credit. Shake confidence in a 
nation’s credit, and it is immediately reflected in the 
exchange value of its currency; restore confidence in its 
credit, and you tend at once to stabilize the exchange. 

In face of the aftermath of the world’s war, the deprecia- 
tion of currencies and the disorganization of industry, 
production, and finance, how can national credits be 
restored ? 

To restore the national currencies to a sound basis, and 
economic life to a new normal, must be the work of years. 
One way out of the difficulty, however, presents itself. 

It should be possible by introducing a link currency— 
based initially on national property, or securities valued in 
gold, and ultimately on a thoroughly efficient reserve of gold 
itself—to eliminate the influence of those adverse factors 
which depreciate national currencies, and thus to ensure their 
exchange at a fixed parity through a stable medium. 

What are the requirements of such a proposal? 


1. It can only be dealt with by the League of Nations 
or other representative body duly accredited by the 
participating nations, since only the representatives of the 
people can pledge the national credit. 

This Board of Issue would require guarantees—in the 
shape of national property or securities—to ensure that the 
participating Governments will collect and pay over in 
manner prescribed a duly hypothecated portion of the 
national income sufficient to furnish its due proportion of 
the required gold reserve and of the administrative 
expenses. 

The hypothecated income should be raised uniformly by 
a special Customs duty, and be paid over in gold—or gold 
and silver—taken at the average price for the six or twelve 
months preceding payment. This will avoid the setting up 
of new and costly machinery for collection. 

Preliminaries arranged, the Board will issue to the 
Treasuries of each participating nation ‘“ Mundic” notes 
to an amount within the gold value of the pledged securities. 

The Treasury of each nation is to appoint a representa- 
tive bank to whose custody the notes are to be entrusted, 
and take power to issue national currency, if needed, to a 
value not exceeding 50 per cent. of the value of the notes 
issued. As drafts are usually cleared by a transfer of credits, 
it is possible no further issue of currency may be required. 

2. What must be the essential characteristics of this 
“ Mundic ” currency ? 

(a) If it is to be immune from the difficulties which 
beset national currencies it must be based on a com- 
modity other than money metals—preferably a necessary 
of life. 

(b) As a unit of reference it must be expressible 
in terms of any national unit. 





(c) It must be secured by an efficient reserve of 
money metals, since these alone are the world’s standards 
of value. 

(d) It must be beyond the reach of speculators. 
The “ Mundic ”’ value, as designed, is based on the value 

of four bushels of wheat of standard weight taken over the 
fifty years last past, with a view to exclude speculative 
operations in wheat, and is expressed in terms of the British 
sovereign, which is now the accepted unit of reference in 
determining the exchange values of all other units. 

A long range of years furnishes a variety of conditions— 
political, natural, and economic—for the growth and 
marketing of the wheat, and so tends to stabilize its value. 
This value is expressed in British currency, because Great 
Britain is not only a large grower for her acreage, but also 
the largest importer. Hence the value here may be taken as 
a normal for wheat as a commodity. 

As shown above, the note circulation is to be secured 
by a reserve of metal, the provision of which must be deter- 
mined by several factors—the necessity to establish 
confidence in the “ Mundic” currency from its issue; the 
ratio of metal to paper deemed desirable; the time which 
can be rightly allowed for its provision ; the resources of the 
poorer nations; the effect of the demand for the monetary 
metals upon their price. These all have received careful 
consideration, and it will probably be found desirable to 
divide the nations into groups and differentiate the terms of 
payment. For purposes of illustration a ratio of 50 per cent. 
gold to paper has been adopted, and thirty years allowed as 
the maximum time for its provision. This will require an 
appropriation of 1% per cent., or, allowing 4 per cent. for 
charges and contingencies, a total of 2 per cent. on the 
amount issued for each yearly instalment. 

By limiting the circulation to the representative banks, 
speculation in the notes is prevented. The ‘ Mundic ” notes 
will thus possess every essential for a sound currency, 
providing the national obligations are duly met. Many, 
probably, will regard this proviso as doubtful, but it should 
be held in mind that there are pledged guarantees, and that 
the most potent incentive—self-interest—is at work to 
ensure their fulfilment. 

Participation means the grant of an immediate credit— 
limited in amount solely by the value of the national 
guarantees—on the most lenient and favorable terms, and 
in a form available to every national possessed of the cash 
or credit to avail himself thereof. This will enable the 
nation to purchase food, material, plant, and every foreign 
requisite of production with its own currency at par of 
exchange. Will not Governments strain every nerve to 
safeguard their title to the “ Mundic ” notes on which their 
existence in the arena of commerce depends ? 

It should be recognized that so long as each nation 
fulfils its obligations, it is, for purposes of international 
commerce, financially sound. Meanwhile, its existing cash 
resources and the whole of its national income—other than 
the special duty hypothecated—are available for the recti- 
fication of domestic currency and the adjustment of the 
legacy of debt to their own nationals and to others. 

It is to be noted that these proposals involve no change 
in any existing standard, unit, or currency, nor do they 
interfere with the functions and methods of legitimate 
banking. The whole working will be through bankers, who 
will be entitled to make a fixed charge for their services, 
which, amongst other benefits, will enable their customers 
to ‘‘sleep sound o’ nights.”’ 

Cash trading will be encouraged by the grant of 
extended credit to a nation for sale as currency to its 
nationals, and where sales are effected on credit, assurance 
is given that payment will be made at par of exchange, 
without additional cost to the debtor or loss to the creditor. 
The payment of interest on loans and dividends on 
investments abroad at par value is also ensured. 

The circulation of national currencies is limited to 
their own area, where, the statutory value being enforceable, 
speculation is futile. The trading in foreign currencies 
to-day exceeds that in any other commodity. 

It is most interesting to find from the Agricultural 
Bulletin for 1921 that the value of the ‘‘Mundic”’ for the 
first decade will be 19s. 11 11-20d., a value so nearly 
equivalent to the £ sterling that the existing parities of 
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exchange may, for the first decade, remain unaltered. They 
will, however, no longer represent a ratio of the gold in 
a foreign monetary unit to that in the sovereign, but the 
average price over fifty years of a given weight of wheat 
calculated in terms of the sovereign, and expressed in other 
units at the existing par of exchange.—Yours, &c., 

W. GoopvLirFe. 

[It is fair to say that Mr. Goodliffe is the author of the 
very interesting scheme of international currency on which 
we commented in THe Nation anp THe ATHEN2UM for 
August 6th.—Eb., N. ‘anp A.] 





Letters to the Editor. 


‘“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TREATY.” 


Sir,—In your issue of August 20th you foresee in the 
near future further disagreement between this country and 
France—this time on the subject of the Rhineland occupa- 
tion and the military “sanctions.” The termination of the 
military sanctions involving the occupation of Dusseldorf, &c., 
will, it may be hoped, be agreed to fairly easily ; it seems 
that their continuation, indefensible as it is, has only been 
admitted out of consideration for the weakness of M. Briand’s 
-arliamentary position. But the early termination of the 
Rhineland occupation appears likely to cause much more 
serious trouble. As you say, Lord Curzon has already hinted 
that ‘“‘ the British Government would like to see the whole 
occupation terminated.” But the present French Chamber 
would certainly oppose any such termination ; and it appears 
from M. Tardieu’s book, ‘** The Truth about the Treaty,” that 
there may be difficulty in getting France to agree to leaving 
the Rhine even at the end of the fifteen years indicated in 
the Treaty. M. Tardieu contends (as you pointed out in an 
earlier issue) that the last sentence of Article 429 of the 
Treaty will in effect empower France to continue the occupa- 
tion indefinitely :— 

“Tf at that date (i.e., 1935) the guarantees against 
unprovoked aggression by Germany are not considered 
sufficient by the Allied and Associated Governments, the 
evacuation of the occupying troops may be delayed to the 
extent regarded as necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
the required guarantees.”’ 

Tardieu’s contention, which he claims to be able to 
support by documents, is that it was intended by this 
sentence to provide against the contingency that the Franco- 
British and Franco-American Treaties of Guarantee might 
not come into force ; and that as that contingency has arisen, 
France will be free to remain on the Rhine indefinitely : 
“ No Treaties of Guarantee, no evacuation in 1935.” 

What is your view on this very important matter? 
If Tardieu is right, we ought to know what we are committed 
to. But surely he must be wrong. The guarantees referred 
to in Article 429 and its context are guarantees to be 
afforded by Germany’s execution of the Treaty ; the extension 
of the period of occupation was to be used not by one of the 
Allies, but by all, as a means of putting pressure not on 
Great Britain and America, but on Germany; and the pro- 
vision in Article 431, that all the forces of occupation will 
be withdrawn immediately if Germany complies with all her 
Treaty undertakings before 1935, is not conditioned by any 
reference to the Allied Treaties. 

But whether M. Tardieu’s interpretation is right or 
wrong, the fact that he has, with all his authority, made it 
current in France cannot fail to stiffen the opposition of 
French opinion to any early evacuation of the Rhine 
territory.—Yours, Xc., 

W. E. Arnoxp-Forster. 

Tregarthen, Zennor, St. Ives, Cornwall. 

[We agree with our correspondent’s view of the 
proper interpretation of the sentence in Article 429 
which he quotes. Only if Germany fails to 
execute the Treaty, and the Allies (not France alone) 
decide that she is in wilful default and a danger to Europe, 
does it appear to have effect. The Treaty cannot have con- 
templated an indefinitely prolonged war on Germany. This 
is what men like Tardieu want—Ep., Nation AND 
ATHENEUM. | 





PROHIBITION AND LIBERTY. 


Sir,—Mr. Robert Dell is less clear-headed than usual in 
his energetic comment, in Tue Nation anp THE ATHENZUM 
of August 13th, on the article ‘‘The Drive of the Wets.”’ 
But he raises one or two questions of great moment which 
need to be thoroughly discussed in England. 

The prominence of Big Business in the Prohibition move- 
ment was obvious enough for some years before the adoption 
of National Prohibition. We need not doubt that the wish 
to secure a steady and submissive crowd of workers was a 
major motive with the heads of the powerful industrial 
corporations, and it is, of course, well known that they con- 
tributed largely to Prohibition funds. But what then? This 
would not be the first example of a social policy being aimed 
at one result and proving to be a strong influence in the 
opposite direction. A population whose drinking habits were 
even less intelligent than those of our own people is not going 
to be more docile when it becomes sober, but very much the 
contrary. Some two years ago a foolish English Churchman 
travelling through British Columbia came out with a great 
dictum against Prohibition, which was displayed by the 
Vancouver papers : “ If men do not drink, they will begin 
to think!” Exactly; there is a great deal more truth in 
that than in the notion, which Mr. Dell seems to share, that 
Big Business is going to get what it particularly wants by 
way of Prohibition and what Mr. Dell calls the holy alliance 
with the Churches. As for the idea that a second result of 
that alliance is to keep the social workers busy, and therefore 
safely off the causes, economic and other, of the worst social 
evils—that is merely fantastic. Mr. Dell need not be worried 
about the social workers. If he were acquainted with the 
recent investigations into the stockyards, the mines, and, 
above all, the steel industry since the great strike of 1919, 
he would realize how wide of the mark he is. It is still, of 
course, highly questionable whether Prohibition can be 
established throughout the American continent. But it 
seems to me impossible to doubt that, if the policy should 
prove to be practicable, the horrors of Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, of Colorado and West Virginia, and of the textile 
towns in New England, will, in the course of a few years, be 
extinguished. 

Mr. Dell is infuriated by the statement that “an inter- 
national agreement upon the control of liquor is imperative.” 
Now, since the writer of the article was plainly referring to 
a single notorious fact—namely, the distressing condition of 
the “ cocktail route” between the American mainland and 
the West Indies—it is hard to see why Mr. Dell should be 
so disturbed. We do not need to go to Geneva in order to 
realize the dangers of international repression by means of 
international police regulations ; but what have those dangers 
to do with the point at issue? A dry America means, in the 
present stage, West Indian islands of intolerable wetness, 
and therefore a problem which our Government will be driven 
to take up with Washington. 

Mr. Dell implies that the question of the majority power 
is the central problem of the United States. It certainly is. 
But if we are to believe the anti-Prohibitionists, it has 
nothing at all to do with Prohibition ; for they assert that 
the dry laws were somehow carried by the minority and that 
the majority is engaged in evading them. When, however, 
the prohibition of alcoholic liquor is, in fact, the policy of 
the majority in a community, the task of securing the 
“rights” of the minority seems to me a practical impos- 
sibility. How can it be done, with the greater part of the 
electorate convinced that the stuff is no more to be tolerated 
than a malignant disease? I am asking for information and 
guidance; and I submit that the writers on authority and 
the group within the State, such as Mr. Cole and Mr. Harold 
Laski, have no more urgent challenge to meet than the 
challenge implicit in this question. For us in England the 
problem is different, I think perhaps vitally different, 
from the problem as it faces the American citizen ; because, 
with all our faults, we seem able so to adjust the English 
system as to allow a considerable measure of freedom to even 
so-called dangerous minorities. The American system and 
habit do not allow minority freedom in anything like the 
same manner and degree. At the present moment the enemy 
of articulate America is revolutionary thought, or, as they 
say, Radicalism, in any form; and it is an illuminating 
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circumstance that in the fight over drink both sides should 
to-day be making use of the ‘“‘ red’’ bogy against their 
opponents, with equal ease and ingenuity, and apparently 
with equal conviction. In other words, it is not the party 
now engaged in suppressing drink that is especially trying 
to suppress Socialism and Radicalism. The Wets, the 
American Legion, and the Ku Klux Klan are even more 
zealous in their efforts on behalf of established “ order.’’— 
Yours, &c., 
S. K. Ratcuirre. 


MR. D. H. LAWRENCE’S BOOK. 

Sin,—l should be obliged if you would allow me to 
make two corrections in my review of Mr. D. H. Lawrence's 
book in the issue of August 13th. 

In the first column (p. 713) I am made to speak of 
“some dark and inaccessible sea aura.’ “ Aura” has crept 
in for some cause. It should be simply “ some dark and 
inaccessible sea.” 

In the final quotation (p. 714) two lines have escaped 
from small print into my own text. The words: “ There 
remained this way, this awful African process, to be fulfilled. 
It would be done differently by the white races,” are 
Mr. Lawrence's, not mine. I am no prophet.—Yours, Xc., 

J. MippLteton Murry. 


‘A POINT IN PROBABILITY.” 


Sir,—In the matter of the cards problem “ §S.”’ has 
made a fundamental mistake in asserting that the three 
“ possibilities’ of the choice of two black cards, of a 
black and a red card, and of two red cards are equal. In 
fact, the chance of a black and a red card being chosen is 
approximately twice the chance of two blacks or two reds 
(actual figures, °5,, ,5%., and {%5,). Ifa black card is turned 
up first the chance of the other being black is 24. 

In the problem of the countries, “8.” is self-contra- 
dictory. If the man is an inhabitant of one or other of 
the countries, the possibility of his being an inhabitant of 
one and other of them must be excluded; “ British Isles”’ 
cannot appear on the list as well as “Great Britain’’ and 
“Treland.’’ But, in any case, there are no real data on 
which to base a numerical estimate of probability, and any 
argument built on an a priori estimate is fallacious. 

A. NN. 
RUSSIAN RELIEF FUND. 

We acknowledge, with many thanks, receipt of the 

following sums :— 





£ s. d. 

Already acknowledged eas or - 661 17 0 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Pethick Lawrence ... 25 0 0 
“The Bunch ” aa : e00 716 0 
U.W.S.G.C. Brackley I. ; .. 934 1 6 0 
J. Shaw, Esq. ; - _ fia oe 10 0 
£696 9 0 


1 Poetrp. 


ON A VENETIAN GOBLET. 


How thou dost carry Venice in thy shape! 
Lustre of sun and water, gold shot through the green, 
Splendid and buoyant; round thy goblet’s nape 
A ring of golden bosses fit to wed a queen! 
From his green depths the sea did lend thee light, 
And the thin silver chiming of his shells, 
And turned his gold-backed waves within thy sight, 
Hollow and sounding, like obedient bells; 
Sails on the Adriatic showed thee grace, 
And nautilus afloat taught color’s whim 
To change as she is seen; the storm-fined face 
Of heaven stamped azure firm around thy rim, 
And the sea’s age-long patience curved thy lip, 
Leaving a bubble where gemmed fingers grip. 








GERTRUDE Bone. 





The GHeek in the itp. 


(By our City Eprror.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tue adjournment of Parliament was preceded by a fresh 
statement on the position of the national finances by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which he struggled to main- 
tain an optimistic tone. In the Budget speech it was 
estimated that in the current year a surplus of £80 millions 
would be available for application to debt repayment. 
Sir Robert Horne is still hopeful enough to expect £78 
millions, if revenue comes up to expectations. That “ if” 
is rather a large one. But in the past week or two revenue 
has certainly been coming in well; and, although scepticism 
is natural, it should be tempered by the remembrance that 
Treasury forecasts of the national balance-sheet last year 
were almost uncanny in their accuracy. As regards next year, 
Sir Robert says he must have expenditure reduced by £13 
millions in order to make the accounts balance. So far the 
departmental replies to the famous Treasury economy circular 
sent out last May suggest a saving of only £50 millions. 
So that the new “ business men” economy committee will 
have to tind £80 millions more to cut off, and, if industry 
is to have any tax alleviation at all, they will have to lop 
off far more than that. Will they be given the power and 
the opportunity? The House of Commons naturally resents 
the delegation of responsibility for public expenditure to an 
outside committee. But the House has never shown itself an 
economizing body. Economy at this juncture is grievously 
overdue and absolutely vital. Apart from the problem of 
making both ends meet, the Government (or its successor) 
has got to face during the next two years or so maturities 
of short-dated debt amounting to a rough £500 millions. 
Moreover, the floating debt stands at the huge figure of 
£1,347 millions, being now about £72 millions higher than at 
the beginning of the present financial year. 


Round THE MARKETS. 


It is normally expected that a reduction in Bank Rate 
will raise the quotations of gilt-edged securities. It is, 
therefore, strange at first sight to find that, although Bank 
Rate was reduced on July 21st, quotations of the principal 
British Government securities are slightly below the levels 
current at June 30th. This fact must be attributed to special 
causes, for, by contrast, British Corporation stocks (especially 
some recent issues in this category) are substantially higher 
than at the middle of the year. Presumably British funds 
have suffered to some extent from the competition of the new 
issue of Treasury Bonds, while pessimism as regards the 
position of the national finances and the Government’s 
handling thereof, is another depressing factor, the effective- 
ness of which it is impossible to measure. Foreign bonds, 
particularly Brazilians, have shown strength recently, but 
some reaction set in this week. The same remark applies 
to Argentine railway stocks, which had become perhaps 
lower in price than was warranted by the outlook. It is 
now announced that the Argentine railway companies have 
come to a satisfactory agreement with the Argentine Govern- 
ment on the rates question. Oil shares, after a most 
spectacular collapse, are recovering. The collapse was due 
to forced realizations, and not to any change in oil prospects. 
Such a collapse gives the ordinary investor his opportunity 
of getting shares cheap, and the recovery this week shows that 
advantage is being taken of it. The rubber share market 
goes on from weakness to weakness, the price of the raw 
material being no better than 8d. per lb. Great efforts are 
being made to obtain agreement among producers to a policy 
which will save the position. Unless something effective is 
done quickly, weaker companies must, as I have previously 
pointed out, go under. After three absolutely blank weeks 
in the new capital market one or two new issues are coming 
out. The County of Southland 6 per cent. debentures, offered 
at 96, are unconditionally guaranteed by the Government of 


New Zealand, and are a sound investment. They were 
quickly oversubscribed, 
L. J. R. 
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the wind will back. 
The light dims, the 


Smoky scud hurries over them 


One 


Yet with 
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4 gets precious little comfort then in reflecting on the 
probable success of an Anti-Waste candidate. 
THE clouds merely pass over us in London. We 


never have the time to get acquainted with them, for 
they only cross the street and vanish. They have nothing 
to do with the city, except to cast shadows on it, and 
make the place damp now and then. They are only the 
weather. The motor-’buses are numbered and their 
routes are known. But the clouds are like the strangers 
who pass us; we don’t know where they come from, nor 
can we distinguish one cloud from another. Some are 
dark and some are fair, and the strip of sky which is the 
narrow allowance for each street permits a view of but 
one cloud at a time, or part of it, if it is an extensive 
region of vapor just reaching the meridian. Such a 
region we see in section—an are of coast, some promon- 
tories, a white, inverted summit with dark valleys, an 
undulating interior of desert; and, before the cloud 
country has much more than begun to unfold its 
panorama, we are tired of it. 
* - + 

I suppose this must have its unconscious effect upon 
We have acquired, if not inherited, the 
characteristic of keeping the eyes downcast. When we 
look up with interest, it is to read the lettering of a 
motor-’bus or the clock of a post office. We glance 
heavenward only when the hope rises of a revelation 
there concerning an umbrella. 


townsfolk. 


“ Star-gazers ’’ is our term 
of contempt for those who look upwards more than can 
be justified in an age of mass production. When, there- 
fore, one’s outlook in the city is suddenly changed for 
a standpoint which is flooded with light, which at first 
is bewildering with light because most of the earth’s 
surface is water, the clouds are what one looks at first in 
the morning, to see what luck is in the sky, and last at 
night, if there is a moon. They so evidently dominate 
the day. They take the light of the sun and transmute 
it into whatever character they would give to our circum- 
stances. They can be neutral and indifferent, or benign, 
or sinister, or minatory ; drab and sullen, or glorious and 
majestic. To describe their varying nature would drain 
the vocabularies of either a boatswain or the sort of 
writer called, by the adoring but muddled, 
poet. 


* * * 
Tr is noteworthy in this Atlantic bay where I find it 
is easier to write of the world of clouds than the world 





a prose | 


! 
| 
i 


an easterly wind, which here in summer may hardly 
tarnish the polish of the water, the clouds are but motion- 
less and diaphanous gauze, and there is no horizon, for 
the sea and sky are one flawless profound of turquoise. 
On such a morning, when through three fathoms of still 
glass the shells and weed can be seen on the bottom, the 
mind becomes so confident and buoyant that it would 
seem immaterial if nothing whatever could be seen any 
more of the bottom of the British Empire because that 
had dropped into limbo. 
* * * 

LaTE one afternoon, when the wind had been cool, 
for it was out of the north of north-west, the sun 
vanished before its time, and the wind ceased. The 
world became motionless, but for the deliberate surf on 
the bar. The sea had the burnish of pewter. The head- 
lands were unsubstantial outlines, and they might have 
been poised in mid-air. Whether a distant steamer was 
sailing the heavens to another planet, or going to 
America, it was hard to say. No clouds could be seen 
overhead, but the sky was grey. In the indeterminate 
west, where the sun ought to have been setting, were a 
number of small islands of pearl, too high and softly 
luminous to be of this earth, and they were floating in 
a threatening cobalt darkness. The light of day was 
pallid, its origin and meaning a mystery. It betrayed 
common things strangely and in mockery, as though 
revealing in them an alarming and unsuspected import. 


* * * 


T ASKED an author who was with me if he knew one 
of his craft who had ever done justice to the clouds. 
I myself could think only of Shelley’s poem, and that, 
of course, is of an idealized and generic cloud. He could 
not recall that justice had ever been done to the clouds. 
Wagner’s clouds (in the “ Ring’’) were scenic clouds. 
Wordsworth’s clouds, that gathered round the setting 
sun, he took to be moral clouds, which disappeared when 
they had had their depressing effect on the observer. 
He thought he remembered that Ruskin had piled up 
a few word monuments to celebrate certain views of 
cloudland, and here and there Meredith and Hardy had 
attempted pictures, but that, as in the case of the 
Great War, to represent in words the clouds one has 
experienced, so that others may know them, is impossible. 


H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 


THE LAST SIEGE. 


In Tintagel Cove the sea is as luminously green as though 
it had a light beneath it. The rocks above water are 
like leopards, streaked and spotted, and beneath the 
water they are like pale, tremulous green ghosts. There 
is another ghost sometimes in the water; sometimes it 
comes to the surface and becomes a seal. The seal looks 
nervously this way and that; it looks outward first at the 
safe sea, and then inward at the beach, all flowered and 
alive with the jumpers of charabanc-riders. When it sees 
the jumpers it dives hurriedly, and only reappears now 
and then to confirm its worst fears. 

The broken, indented outlines of King Arthur's 
Castle comb the mists which stream in from the sea. The 
Castle crowns a high, solitary rock, and there is only 
one way on to the rock. It is a steep way, only to be 
followed by nimble trippers in single file. Every tripper 
on arrival at Tintagel curses all other trippers. 

This is a piece of pretence history, and concerns the 
nimblest trippers of all. Being history it points no moral, 
except the obvious and immoral moral that it is wiser 
and more dramatic to be born within earshot of Picca- 
dilly than without. The nimble Piccadilly trippers were 
four in number, and they got up at four o’clock on the 
morning of Bank Holiday. One carried a large bowl of 
Cornish cream; one carried a sack of saffron cakes, 
one a crate of pasties, and the fourth was armed 


to the teeth. They were desperate persons, and 
their names were Mirabeau and Mirabel, Justin 
and Justine. They belonged to the most subtle 


and insidious type of tripper. Justine and Mirabel 
wore neither yellow jumpers nor motor veils, nor, for 
their skirts, had they robbed the drawing-room sofa of 
its covering. They were plain-clothes trippers, and they 
were not only desperate, but exceedingly supercilious. 

There is a very small old lady who keeps the keys of 
the Castle. She knows a great deal about trippers—she 
laughs at them, but I do not think she despises them. 
She is a Resident, and Residents shall inherit the earth. 
She did not know enough to suspect the four super- 
trippers—Mirabeau and Mirabel, Justin and Justine. 
Armed with the key, they filed along the steep, sloping 
ridge that leads to the Castle gate. Perhaps the ghost of 
the fair bridge across which Lancelot rode still hung 
upon the air abeve their heads, but, as a support for the 
feet of trippers, that bridge has gone. One must climb 
down now, down almost within reach of the springing, 
apple-green spray, almost within earshot of the drumming 
of the sea in the caves below the Castle, and then up 
again towards a sky patterned with white castle-clouds 
and with a changing design of seagulls. 

When the time of day changed from faery time to 
human time—that is to say, at about nine o’clock—there 
was a roaring sound that was at first like a little seed of 
sound planted in the air, but presently outgrew even the 
chanting of the sea. And along every road—from New- 
quay, from Clovelly, from Bude and Bodmin, from 
Plymouth and the two St. Columbs—from further afield 
still, I think—from Kilburn, Walthamstow, and the two 
Tootings, from Birmingham and the raucous streets of 
Liverpool, from New York and Philadelphia, and the 
bald, yellow cities of Lllinois—came the charabancs: 
hosts of the most gentl2 and most terrible enemy of all, 
massing for the last spoiling of the Castle. 

‘“ Trippers,’’ said Mirabeau, as he balanced the last 
of a row of quartz and crystal-shot boulders on the brink 
of the precipice, “ devour the color of the sea and bring 
the sun of Surbiton into the green dark of our caves. 
Even fine weather is commonplace, because they prayed 
for it in church yesterday.”’ 

‘‘ Trippers,’’ said Justin, who, with muscular yet 
gentlemanly movements, was driving stakes across the 
door in the castellated wall, ‘‘ are the last proof of the 
first fall from grace. Nobody tripped before Adam and 





Eve fell, or, in other words, before they made the first 
conducted tour from the first garden suburb.”’ 

Mirabel was stacking provisions in a little cave under 
a bank of thyme. ‘‘ I hate trippers,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
hate them without sense. I hate their women because 
their blouses are thicker and more vivid than their 
skirts, and because they lie in gross lumps on the thyme 
with their hats awry. I hate the men because their 
coats are not real Harris tweed, yet pretend to be, and 
because their shoes are the wrong brown. I hate little 
children with chocolate round their mouths and no 
handkerchiefs. I know well that everyone has a right 
to the air that blows over the peacock sea, even if some 
people breathe that air through sticks of pink pepper- 
mint rock. I admit I am a tripper myself; I come from 
far to see things I have heard of; but I hate trippers 
because they come to see the same things from even 
greater distances. To eat lotus in a Chinese temple 
garden or bananas on a Blackpool pier is the same thing: 
I know it. But I hate bananas and I cannot play the 
accordion, and I am I, and only I have rights.” 

Justine said nothing, but she covered with her 
revolver the leaders of the long line of trippers filing up 
the path that grooves the first boulders at the foot of 
the Castle rock. The leading tripper was a woman in 
a striped blouse and flounced skirt ; she was inadequately 
corseted, yet very warm. Two little girls followed her; 
they wore thick red dresses with low belts and lace 
collars; their cheeks bulged with bull’s-eyes. Behind 
them came a man with a fat nose and a cur! on his fore- 
head; he wore his cap back to front. 

As Mirabeau and Justin set their shoulders to the 
first balanced boulder, Justine pulled the trigger and 
Mirabel unfurled their banner in the misty wind. 

The police from Launceston, sent for by a despairing 
Parish Council, found the four supercilious super-trippers 
after the siege was broken. They lay ir the King’s 
Chapel on the summit of their stronghold, the four silly 
and splendid crusaders. They lay in a row with their 
sneering eyes shut and their knees crossed like other 
crusaders. 

Their souls were shaking hands with King Arthur 
and his knights in Paradise. 

“Come in, adventurers,” cried Arthur: “ trippers 
all, come in.’’ And when he had shaken hands with 
Mirabeau and Mirabel, Justin and Justine, he turned 
with outstretched hand to the other trippers asthmatic- 
ally filing up the quartz-shot path to Paradise. There 
was the hot woman, striped and sticky as a bull’s-eye, 
there was the imitation motor cyclist with his cap the 
wrong way round, and there were the little girls with 
the remnants of chocolate clinging to their very eyelashes. 
“‘ Come in, adventurers all... .”’ 


STELLA BENSON. 





Hediews. 


THE NO PLAYS OF JAPAN. 


The No Plays of Japan. By ArrHuR WALFyY. With Letters 
by OSWALD Sickert. (Allen & Unwin. 18s. net.) 


“Tue best in this kind are but shadows.” Shakespeare 
said it of a stage that had more body and blood than any ; 
and the No Play is the shadow of a shadow. Most of them 
might have been written in the Even Pass of Yomi, the 
halting-place between the living and the dead, where 
Izanami blocked the way with a great rock that his dead 
love might follow him no farther. It is the peculiar quality 
of Japanese art to give substance to the insubstantial, 
perdurable eternity to the perishable moment— 
‘‘The glimpse of a moon that slipped 
Through the boughs of an autumn tree. 
A cicada lying dead beside its cast-off shell; a nightingale 
singing, and the voice of the seller of bean-curd at the gate ; 
morning glory born at noon, and dead before the dew could 
succor it; this is the stuff of its verse. So in its drama, 
the great protagonists are ghosts. Some wayfarer, pilgrim 
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t or priest encounters a solitary figure, a reaper in the fields, Chorus: “The moon undimmed 
i . : “ hining in Hangs over the pine woods. 
a temple-sweeper, iwo fisher-girls with the moon s ining ©, wonderful hour! 
T their water-pails and questions them. The figure vanishes ; The big strings crashed and sobbed 
I after a pause the curtain bellies back, and the ghost Like the falling of winter rain. 
8 reappears in its old greatness, warrior or lover, to mime _ little strings whispered secretly 
ir again with the wailing of the flute and the throbbing of the The fost mo iat dali 
18 drums the agony in which it died. For to die in great love Were like a wind sweeping through the 
ir or in great hate is to be bound for ever to the illusion of _ pine woods. 
id vorld ; only the free from desire may go out free :— Third and fourth string 
le -" ‘ y 7s : Were like the voice of a caged stork 
‘‘T was drift-wood in the pool, but the waves of bitterness Crying for its little ones at night 
10 Have washed me back to the shore.’’ In low, dejected tones... . 
ht ; sis Nias ah S 9 ites tense ——. The night must not cease, 
‘ Sometimes by intercession of the wayfaring priest and by he ck ane wh Goon, 
a the very anguish of the reawakened pain the soul is loosed And put an end to his wanderings. .. .” 
ion from the snare ; the flute plays again its eternal, sorrowful Tsunemasa: Oh, terrible anguish ! 
“ phrase, but this time the note sinks at the end, instead of For a little while I was back in the world and my 
a rising : — heart set on its music, on revels of midnight. But now 
ves rer the hate is rising in me. [He had died in battle, and was 
ile Like the dew from rush leaves therefore doomed to perpetual war with the demons of 
g: _ Of hazy meadows, Hell.] Oh, I am ashamed, I must not let them see me. 
+ His form has vanished.” Put out your candle. 
The play of “ Tsunemasa” is the ‘“ Pagliacci” of the Chorus: “Let us turn away from the candle and 
er Japanese stage; not in its tragedy, wherein everything is “ pics a. econ 
up diverse except its poignancy, but in its use of the conven- The pe te ag 0 iii alll 
of tions of the stage to fine that tragedy to an agate knife-edge. Carries him away. In the darkness his 
in The sound of flutes is the inevitable accompaniment of every ghost has vanished, , : 
ely No play; here, it is the stuff out of which the tragedy is The shadow of his ghost has vanished. 
ar ; made : — After this, it is a little difficult to remember that one has 
ace Gyokei: I am Gydkei, priest of the Imperial temple | only read the libretto of an opera. Add to it the ‘‘ frozen 
ind at Ninnaji. You must know that there was a certain | dance” of the great masked figure, the hypnotic beat of the 
re- Weim of > house = — ees ee Se . drums, and we begin to understand why the letters that 
ajima, who, since his boyhood, had enjoye yond a . Stak ae I i rs 
h precedent the favor of our master the Emperor. But | Me. Sickert wrote after a NO performance are the lette 
the now he has been killed at the battle of the Western Seas.* It of a man coming out of a trance, a language broken an¢ 
ind was to this Tsunemasa, in his lifetime, that the Emperor | subtle, like Henry James inarticulate with excess of vision. 
a had given the lute called Green Hill. And now my master | They are not the best things in the book; that praise is 
ing bids me take it and dedieate it to Buddha, performing | {5) the unbroken beauty of the translations; but they are 
ine a liturgy of flutes and strings for the salvation of : ar es ve tent te 
if Tsunemasa’s soul. And that was my purpose in gathering | VeTy Suggestive. Mr. W. B. Yeats has a theory that the 
1g s these musicians together. function of rhythm in poetry is to produce the hypnotic 
illy Truly it is said that strangers who shelter under the state, “to kill the present moment.” In the judgment of 
ler same tree or draw water from the same pool will be | experts, the rhythm of the drums is the “ bottom essential ” 
her friends in another life. How much the more must f the No: aM islet cael a thw Side ate ot Oe 
; intercourse of many years, kindness and favor so deep... | ° oes ee ee ee eee ~ y "tie s 1) th 
h “Surely they will be heard, Japanese play in which a master refuses his pupi the 
ur The prayers that all night long, ultimate secret of his art. No prayers move him ; his 
With due performance of rites, daughter takes poison, and in her last agony the father 
pers I have reverently repeated in this Palace, yields. “It was no subtlety of gesture, no matter of voice 
vith For the salvation of Tsunemasa or mask that brought things to such straits. The master 
ned And the awakening of his soul. . . . knelt at his desk, and beating with his fan, began reciting 
utic- T'sunemasa (speaking off the stage) : a passage, showing how the words were distributed in the 
here “The wind blowing through withered trees: rain from | beat.” We are base mechanicals, that so mechanical a device 
eye, am, & cloudless sky. or should move us. Yet Sophocles himself was a great maitre 
the lhe moon lying on level sands: frost on a summer's night : de danse: and in their stage conventions the Greeks also 
with Frost lying . . . but I, because I could not lie at rest, enna ” 
hes Am come back to the world awhile, Were Wise. re 
oe Like a shadow that steals over the grass. Of the effect of the mask with its “ mixture of vacancy 
I am like dews that in the morning and realism,” Mr. Sickert writes as one astonished at his 
N. Still eling to the ae aeaal Oh, pitiful the longing own conversion. With the mask, as with intoning, the actor 
That has beset me! St Te, cates ; 
eles - Maes aie? Wiis a ts oe 1 loses his individuality, loses perhaps dramatic effect, but 
Ag, ng Rt: viellig chi, tenga tage ae oem EE something at least as great. “ The No actor is not 
that is burning low because the night is far spent, a see eggs a oer ; 
suddenly I seem to see a man’s shadow dimly appearing. directly expressive, it is always the poem he a” doing, and 
Who can be there? throwing you back on.... It was one of his nights (he is 
The ghost of Tsunemasa answers him. Ghost and priest and | SPe@king of a famous actor), and all the evening, as three 
chorus speak together. different women and a ghost, he was so that I shall not again 
‘ : ‘ ; , ever so much care about a beautiful woman taken by a 
Chorus: ‘“‘ By this name we call him, yet of the body b halt ae Th all Gian lidine t 
_— That men named so, what is left but longing?” eg ” bee Re a great maskec heat oat we 1 
7T'sunemasa: It was long ago that I came to the Palace. the Iront of the stage, is the most ecstatic thing to sit under, 
I was but a boy then, but all the world knew me, for I was | 22d the most that a man can do to act what people mean by 
peare marked with the love of our Lord, with the favor of an | © poetical.’”” One remembers the Greek tragic mask worn as 
any: Emperor. And among many gifts, he gave to me once, | though to achieve the Platonic Idea overshadowing the play. 
them p< l “i ea bg reg ag ae you have | And from that one passes to the wider issue, the Eternal 
ated. My gs. : : : os : = 
i, the , i Mask of convention in art. What are “ Lycidas” and 
sere Chorus: “ Plucking them, even as now * Adonais,” with their grief of “ mountain shepherds,” but 
whe This music plucks at your heart... .” . ? . 
dead Gites: ar tn tn : ‘ ' bi the tragic masks of letters? The river runs deeper for the 
oa orKet: or ne aea mans sake we play upon this ‘a ™ H 1a 2 , -~ P 7 
uality lute, Green Hill, that he loved when he was in the world. rock that dams it. It is « strong paesion that = nanr 
intial, We follow the lute music with a concord of many chain-armor of the sonnet ; lesser loves are like to halt 
instruments. and stumble under it. Yet the light archery of the lyric 
Tsunemasa: And while they played, the dead man | scatters like spray before the resistless, disciplined onset of— 
stole up behind them. Though he could not be seen by “oP ell. th 7 f se ea ate 
the light of the candle, they felt him pluck the lute SOEs SOS ES SOS nee Tee ey 
ingale strings. . . , And like enough thou knowest thine estimate. 
gate ; Gyokei: It is midnight. He is playing Yaban raku, To broach the book is like broaching a hogshead of good 
could the dance of midnight revel. .. . liquor. And astride it, like Daikoku cn his rice sheaves, sits 
rama, : er ' | the cross-legged figure of Seami, playwright, courtier, actor- 
* m ’ The battle of the Western Seas is to Japanese romance ag the 
bilgrim last fight in Lyonesse to our own. 


mianager, inheritor and founder of tradition, wise with the 
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‘passive wisdom such as one often finds in those who are 
destined to live in an advanced age,” and childless, save 
for the work which was to initiate his son into the mystery 
of his art. It is the advice of an old professional, and it has 
efficacy yet. What actor has not known “ the three kinds of 
plays,” more especially that “ bad play which one can yet 
make something of by taking advantage of its very defects 
and breaking one’s bones in the acting of it”; who has not 
felt in a matinée that the “ Day-spirit is positive "’: that if 
the audience is “in a state of exultation and continuous 
appreciation, the play will begin to fatigue them?... 
He must give people time to rest and breathe, and play the 
exciting passages quietly.’’ He writes like a high priest of 
the “ flower” of his art; but he knows that the medium of 
that art is other men’s minds, as well as his own, and “ that 
when one is suddenly summoned to perform at a riotous 
banquet, one must take into consideration the state of the 
noble gentlemen's spirits.” ‘If you look deeply into the 
ultimate essentials of this art, you will find that what is 
called ‘the flower’ has no special existence. Were it not 
for the spectator who reads into the performance a thousand 
excellences, there would be no ‘ flower’ at all. The Sutra 
says: ‘ Good and ill are one; villainy and honesty are of like 
kind.’ Indeed, what standard have we whereby to dis- 
tinguish good from bad? One can only take what suits the 
need of the moment and call it ‘ good.’ ” 
This was written before 1431. Truly— 


‘“A great while ago the world began.”’ 
H. W. 





THE CONTROL OF LIFE. 


The Control of Life. By J. ARTHUR THomson, M.A., LL.D. 
(Melrose. 7s. 6d.) 


Proresson ArtTHUR THOMSON may fairly claim that he has 
given a new meaning to the popularization of science. He 
has not merely made the biological process interesting to the 
average seeker after scientific truth ; he has drawn him into 
it, to survey it in all its variety, and to see himself as 
a link in the great chain of life. This is a notable service. 
The appreciation of the character of natural law is an 
infinite process; and only the elect attain, late and with 
difficulty, the Pisgah-heights of research. But nothing is 
more vital to this generation, cast adrift as it has been 
on an almost uncharted sea, than to be reassured of its place 
in the world, of the laws which govern its state and its 
relations to other creatures, and to the “ web of life,” and 
of the extent to which, following the new, blazing light cast 
on his origins and history, man is capable, in 
Tennyson's phrase, of at least half-controlling his 
doom. Professor Thomson is a splendid guide through 
this labyrinth. First, he is undogmatic. Defining science 
as the * habit of mind which insists on getting at the facts,” 
he brings to his work neither a marked bias of character, 
nor a harassing theoretic prepossession. He inclines, let us 
say, to anti-materialism and to meliorism; that is to say, 
he rejects mechanical explanations of life, and he thinks 
that if man does his work of * social evolution ” wisely he 
may hope to reach out to a future “ irradiated with hope.” 
But, on the whole, Professor Thomson seems to us to have 
the better both of his critics and his admirers, and 
to tread the true way of scientific orthodoxy, the 
excellent way of proving all things and holding fast that 
which is good. He is a cautious Eugenist, a con- 
vinced but a temperate anti-Lamarckian. What is 
this but to credit him with the veritable scientific 
spirit? At least this characteristic gives his book 
the quietly luminous character that is its second marked 
quality. It is not perfectly written—for example, there is 
a certain recurrence of illustrations, quotations, and even 
arguments, due, perhaps, to the fact that in their original 
form these essays were lectures. But its persuasive- 
ness is of the fine flower of science, just as its wide know- 
ledge and power of intellectual combination are of its roots. 

The theme of this manual is man’s control of life—that is 
to say, his power to substitute “rational” for natural 
selection. A difficult path for a being weak in instinct, and 
not sure either in character or in intelligence. What can 
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man “control”? Himself, to begin with? It seems 
doubtful while he remains so ignorant and so cruel, and is 
withal so rash an experimentalist with Nature, while 
politically he lives so much in experiences like the Great War 
and the greater and lesser wars that preceded it, and dallies 
with the thought of the greatest war of all. Disease? 
So much so that it seems a predicable thought that, 
having escaped the Monster's ponderous rush, he 
may survive the ingenious sapping and mining of 
the Insect. Parentage ? Probably, but it seems 
wiser to read into “ birth control ” the moral cautions which 
Professor Thomson suggests than to invest it straightway, 
as Mr. Havelock Ellis does, with the guardianship of 
civilization. Man can plump for Eugenics, on the theory that, 
as he has done extremely well with an Angus herd, he will 
learn to do as well with the people of Whitechapel. But the 
point is that he has at least an equal field of development 
in the arts of education and social nurture, while he seems 
extremely liable to go wrong in breeding experiments and 
restrictions. | Professor Thomson’s counsel therefore lays 
more stress on ‘“ Eutechnics” and ‘“ Eutopias” than on 
Eugenics, and we think he is right. He has written a delight- 
ful excursus on the science of life. And he has been careful 
to light the track along which its immediate line of 
mastery is likely to lie. 





AN UNWANTED LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Life of Christ. By Dr. R. J. CAMPBELL. (Cassell & Co. 
12s. 6d.) 


{r is difficult to speak as one would wish, and as it would 
be wished one should speak, of Dr. R. J. Campbell’s new 
book. ‘“ This,’ he says, “is essentially a preacher’s Life of 
Christ’; and it is cut down to a short outline of what he 
wanted to say. A fifth of the volume is taken up with 
prolegomena, and shows how widely Dr. Campbell has read 
in preparation for his task. But it also shows, as becomes 
still more evident as we read on, how loosely he has thought 
in all his reading. 

Dr. Campbell says he intends his book for the use of 
the average man or woman who is in the habit of attending 
public worship. But the average person has a right to be 
treated with more respect, and to be given the best thought 
available. The book is really addressed to a type less and 
less dominant in Church life, and more and more definitely 
on the way to disappearance. Like Iago, we are “ nothing if 
not critical” to-day, and Dr. Campbell’s criticism is 
inadequate. He accepts anything that appeals to him, keeps 
anything he likes, and, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, if he 
has no exquisite reason, he has reason good enough. 

Dr. Campbell treats the fourth gospel as being history 
on the same level with the Synoptic gospels. No doubt “ the 
average person ’’ used to do so, perhaps does still; but when 
he learns how uncertain the warrant is for such action, he 
will hardly thank those who let him do so in 1921. 
Dr. Campbell knows quite well, we should think, the state 
of the case; but he wants to accept what he knows—must 
know from his reading—to be doubtful. He has the old 
division between natural and supernatural—an essentially 
non-scientific and slovenly way of conceiving of things ; how 
can we with our present knowledge make such a distinction? 
It is not the way to win serious people, with some sugges- 
tion of a training in natural science, to give a respectful 
attention to the phenomena of spiritual life, which there is 
some disposition to yield when they are fairly presented. 
He even gives a qualified assent—no, not assent, support— 
to the story of the angels at Mons (p. 12). On the Virgin 
Birth question Dr. Campbell is willing to weigh things, but 
slides off with a ‘“‘ What more likely?” consideration (p. 82), 
which does not make for knowledge. It suggests that the 
postulates need to be overhauled. He avoids dating the 
census (p. 87). He falls back on the old ecclesiastical device 
of making the brethren of the Lord sons and daughters of 
Joseph by a previous wife (p. 102). His statement that the 
Magnificat is always attributed to Mary (p. 91) is wrong; 
Dr. Burkitt has shown that it is also assigned to Elisabeth, 
and that so conspicuous a poet as the author of “ Te Deum” 
found it not inappropriate to Elisabeth. Dr. Campbell asserts 
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that Jesus, if he had liked, ‘‘ could have swept the Roman 
eagles out of Palestine, and been the founder of a secular 
empire which might have challenged that of the Cesars. 
The material was all ready to his hand ; the conditions were 
favorable ’’ (p. 115); he could (he says elsewhere) have been 
a Mahomet. Is that history? Demon-possession “is no 
imaginary danger, as many inquirers into the operation of 
abnormal psychical and physiological developments can 
testify ” (p. 223). Many, perhaps ; but is it the best opinion ? 
“ Given a transcendent person, we may expect transcendent 
facts” (p. 136); but if we are genuinely loyal to our Lord, 
we are bound to examine the evidence for them and to correct 
our ideas of transcendence by his own. 

It is invidious, no doubt, to lay hands like this on the 
work of a popular preacher. But Dr. Campbell has more 
than once undertaken to give his fellow-Christians a big lead 
in a new direction; and, when he assails the most difficult 
task that historical criticism knows, it is reasonable to 
examine his equipment. A volume of sermons where he 
could have chosen his ground, and would have exposed 
himself less to the charge of leaving his last, would have been 
a wiser undertaking; and it is quite likely that it would 
have been as useful and as helpful to his readers. He had 
better have left this alone. 





ENGLAND AFTER THE LAST GREAT WAR. 
England in Transition: 178°-1832. 


sy W. L, MATHIESON. 
(Longmans. 15s. net.) 


Dr. MATHIESON has written an interesting book on the forces 
underlying the development of England during the 
important years that separate the French Revolution from 
the Reform Bill. Hi- work has been criticized on the ground 
that it pays too little attention to the world of high politics, 
but this criticism rather misses the scope and purpose of the 
book, which is concerned not so much with politicians as 
with reformers. Dr. Mathieson aims at presenting all the 
different impulses—spiritual, moral, economic—that were 
prompting the several forward movements of the time. Of 
these he gives a careful picture. He writes from the point of 
view of the enlightened Whig of the time; he respects the 
reformers, but he thinks that the Reform Bill was all the 
better for coming in 1832 rather than thirty years earlier. 
There is nothing particularly original in his treatment of the 
period, and he does not make any very important additions 
to the contributions of recent writers, such as Mr. Trevelyan, 
Mr. Butler, and the late Mr. Philip Brown. But he pays a 
good deal of attention to some of the rather neglected 
characters of the period, such as Whitbread, Bennet, and 
“Humanity Martin,” men who rendered great and 
courageous service to the nation in fields that were scarcely 
recognized in old-fashioned history books. He tells a 
delightful story of Bennet, the champion of the chimney boys, 
who remarked in the House of Commons, when it was pro- 
posed to spend a million on building churches, that the 
new church in Langham Place was so hideous that he would 
subscribe to the expense of pulling it down. He tells a good 
story, too, of Major Cartwright, who cited Prynne’s book on 
Parliamentary writs, “ Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva,’’ 
as signifying “Short Parliaments restored.’ The modern 
doctrine of reprisals was well put by a speaker defending the 
use of spring-guns: “ The object of setting spring-guns was 
not personal injury to anyone, but to deter from the commis- 
sion of theft: and that object was as completely obtained by 
killing an innocent man as a guilty one.” 

There are many parallels between the England of Mr. 
Mathieson’s period and our own time. In both cases there 
was a great war, followed by social and political discontent. 
While the last war was in progress we were accustomed to 
comfort ourselves with the reflection that, at any rate, we 
should not relapse, at the end of it, into the evil conditions 
that prevailed a century ago. It did not occur to us then 
that in some important respects our own state might prove 
to be worse. Yet this is the prospect before us. After 
Waterloo England passed through a period of repression 
marked by incidents that stand out in history. We have not 
the same repression in England now, not because our rulers 





have any greater disinclination for it, but because the 
workers are more formidable. There is no improvement 
in the character or statesmanship of Ministers, but 
merely a change in the conditions of English life 
which put a check on arbitrary conduct. On _ the 
other hand, in the field of foreign ambitions our 
Ministers compare unfavorably with their predecessors. 
The only Government in Europe that shows signs of recover- 
ing from the war mind is the Italian Government, which 
has abandoned its uncompromising Imperialist claims and 
dared to take active measures against a popular Italian 
filibuster. No modern English Government has dared to act 
with such spirit against British filibusters, and the present 
Government has surrendered to a handful of mercenaries. 
In this respect the Government that made peace at Vienna 
has a far better record than our present Ministers ; it was 
the first to recover from the war mind. There were great 
vices in that peace, vices for which the world is now paying, 
but they were not vices due to British greed or British 
animosity. On the contrary, the British Government acted 
with great moderation in its claims, and with great and 
generous prudence in mediating between France and her 
more rapacious neighbors. And as soon as the war was over 
everybody was anxious to reduce our military establishments 
and commitments as soon as possible. There could not be a 
greater contrast in this respect than the contrast between 
the Duke of Wellington on one side and Mr. Churchill and 
Sir Henry Wilson on the other. 

It is, of course, a great mistake to suppose that there 
was no reform to speak of between the peace and the passing 
of the Reform Bill. After Peel succeeded Sidmouth as Home 
Secretary in 1822 a number of serious reforms were carried, 
and the savage laws that disgraced our Statute Book and 
the savage spirit that had inspired administration were 
modified in important respects. What happened was that 
the Liberal-minded Tories worked with the Liberals to remedy 
legal abuses, to soften the Combination Laws, to introduce 
more enlightened ideas on trade, and, generally, to temper 
the old régime. Peel worked with Brougham, Mackintosh, 
and Bentham. When Canning became Prime Minister he 
formed a Government that represented a combination 
between what was best in the Tory Party and a body of 
Whigs who were in earnest about a forward policy. Grey 
and Althorp stood out, but, of course, they made no 
factious opposition to measures they approved. Ultimately 
the Canningites joined the Whig Reformers in 1832. Our 
Coalition represents exactly the opposite balance of forces. 
Its basis is not Liberalism but reaction: its solid strength 
is its great Tory preponderance: the Liberals who support 
it are either Tories like Mr. Churchill or Liberals who do not 
count. If Mr. Lloyd George had not allowed the Tories to 
smother the Liberals at the Khaki Election, if he had looked 
to men like Lord Robert Cecil rather than to Lord Carson, 
he would have formed a very different combination. Such 
a Government might have rendered the same kind of service 
as the combination of Liberal Tories and Liberal Whigs 
rendered before the passing of the Reform Bill. There are 
great questions which such a Government could not have 
solved, but it would have differed from the present Govern- 
ment as widely as the Governments of Peel, Huskisson, and 
Canning differed from the Government of Castlereagh and 
Sidmouth. 





AN ASTRO-PHYSICAL MEMOIR. 


The Spectrum of Nova Geminorum II. By F. J. M. Stratton, 
under the direction of H. F. NEWALL, Director of the Solar 
Physics Observatory. (Cambridge University Press. 16s. 
net. ) 


Nova Geminorum II. was discovered, early in 1912, by 
Enebo, at Dombaas, in Norway. At that moment the star 
had a magnitude of 4°2. On the preceding night, as the 
Harvard photographs showed, its magnitude was 4°5. 
The night before that it was less bright than an 
eleventh - magnitude _ star. The star reached its 
maximum brightness, 3°37, two days after it was 
discovered. We are concerned here, then, as with all 
nove, with a catastrophic outbreak, and the question arises, 
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Of what nature is this outbreak? The present memoir is 
one of the most elaborate attempts to answer that question. 
The investigation is one of great difficulty. The method 
adopted is, of course, that of tracing changes in the 
spectrum of the star and trying to interpret them. The 
spectrum and its changes are exceedingly complicated. The 
spectrum lines must first be identified, a task all the more 
difficult as they are usually displaced; different sets of 
lines may be displaced in different directions. The amount of 
displacement must be measured and then interpreted—and 
displacements may occur for a number of reasons. Further, 
the spectrum undergoes changes, night by night, and these 
changes must be measured and interpreted. ; 

It would be impossible to summarize here the evidence 
presented in this memoir. We may, however, mention the 
conclusion. Seeliger’s hypothesis that a nova is caused by 
a collision between a star and a dark nebula seems to explain 
the initial phenomena sufficiently well. . Subsequent 
spectrum changes may be interpreted to indicate jets or 
streamers issuing from definite points of a rotating body ; 
it would be all the better, in some ways, if the star is 
supposed to be a binary. We may suppose, also, that the 
main outgoing radiation is transferred from the disturbed 
centre to an outer layer of glowing gas surrounding it. 
Again, the change in the spectrum from lines indicating 
metals, such as iron and titanium, to lines indicating non- 
metallic gases, such as oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, and helium, 
suggests atomic disintegration. Each of these steps is tenta- 
tive. At each point alternative hypotheses may be suggested. 
Detailed investigations of other nove must be undertaken in 
order that certain common features may emerge more clearly. 
But this memoir certainly brings us nearer the final solution, 
and the promised memoir on the sharper and clearer 
phenomena of Nova Aquile ITI. will be awaited with great 
interest. 





SHORT STORIES. 

The Wolves of God, and Other Fey Stories. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD and WILFRED WILSON. (Cassell. 8s. 64. 
net.) 

Where the Pavement Ends. By Jonn RusseLL. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 8s. net.) 

Homespun and Gold, By ALicr Brown. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


Ir is arguable that the Aryan races have always been 
remarkably free from superstition, which, perhaps, is why 
their fairy stories are incomparably the best in the world. 
The Aryan little people do mischief rather than harm, and 
the jollity and playful irreverence that surround them have 
no taint of the occult and the sinister, and even the deviltries 
of witchcraft are perversions on the human rather than the 
supernatural side. There are, of course, exceptions, and 
the Aryan races which settled upon conquered lands usually 
absorbed the darker mysteries of the Semites and Dark 
Whites (the Hellenes and Saxons, for instance) into their 
own healthier religions. But on the whole it is a permis- 
sible generalization, and we are reminded of it by Mr. 
Blackwood and his collaborator’s tinkerings with reincar- 
nation, spiritualism, divination, propitiatory sacrifice, and 
other sorceries in the latest volume of up-to-date demon- 
ology. The thing is morbid and alien. The authors’ 
method is very simple, not to say ingenuous, nor do they 
ever deviate from it. A situation between normal, not to 
say commonplace, folk is manufactured and settled one way 
or the other by the intrusion of the mysterious element— 
a wolf that behaves like a man, a man who behaves like 
a wolf, some Egyptian conjuring or Chinese magic, appari- 
tions, a displacement of time with primitive blood-ritual, 
the reappearance of disgruntled old heathen deities upon 
the human stage, and so on. The complete apartness of 
these two worlds, work-a-day and abnormal, is a portion of 
the machinery ; the trick is worked by the one fortuitously 
blundering into the other. The actual separation between 
common and singular is, of course, deliberate, but the 
authors seem to have no idea of circumventing the unfor- 
tunate results by any deft use of artistic illusion. Their 
only way out is to suggest to the reader of the first portion 
of the narrative by the baldest hints and warnings, like a 
drawing-room entertainer cracking his fingers before the 





disappearing trick, that something very queer and out- 
landish is coming in the second. It is needless to point out 
that this kind of clumsy elaboration establishes no real, 
internal or atmospheric contact between the natural and 
supernatural environment. The hiatus remains, and after 
the finger-cracking is over, the authors can think of nothing 
better than to pitch the one neck-and-crop into the other. 
Nor when we have arrived in this Other World are we at 
all reassured that we have not wasted our pains to get there. 
It is, in fact, as pointless as it is causeless, a world of gibber- 
ing phantoms, which revolt us not so much by their sugges- 
tive menace or horror as by their sheer irrelevance either to 
actual life or the stage-world of fiction. They are truly born 
of chaos, because they proceed from nothing, signify nothing, 
and arrive nowhere. 

The riddle of why one book sells rather than another 
is always intriguing, especially when the differences between 
them in subject, treatment, and quality are not appreciable, 
as happens again and again in a season. There is no enigma 
about the popularity of the Tarzan “romances.” They 
appeal on the one hand to the sense of the crudely 
marvellous, and on the other to the latent ferocity and 
brutality of men, derived less from their animal ancestry 
than century upon century of warfare. But why Mr. 
Russell’s “ Where the Pavement Ends”’ should have had a 
success of influenza seems to us insoluble. Can the evan- 
gelism of Mr. Clement Shorter, who received the preliminary 
proof-sheets of the book, be responsible? He predicted what 
would happen, and so it has come to pass. If Mr. Shorter 
is able to combine the power of prophecy with that of 
actually realizing it by suggestion, then the problem is 
solved. “Here are twelve stories,” he says, ‘“ which 
one reads with something of the thrill which came 
to many of us when we first opened Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘ Soldiers Three,’ and found that a new writer of 
exceptional virility had swept into our ken.”’ But the 
puzzle remains—find the thrill. The publishers say that the 
stories are out of the common, because the themes are 
unusual, the surroundings novel (the South Seas... 
remote ... glamorous. ..), and the men and women 
“intensely alive.’’ But South Sea fiction is as plentiful as 
the jetsam of South Sea ports; convicts are as common as 
cowboys, and beachcombers as blackberries, while the amok- 
running Malay is one of those long-distance champions who 
seem able to go on for ever. Nor are Mr. Russell’s 
characters “intensely alive’’; they are simply crude and 
violent, like his idiom. Perhaps the latter holds the secret. 
and a revolver which ‘‘ spits saffron ’’ is considered a more 
romantic weapon than one which is simply fired. Certainly 
a man who goes down beneath a heap of other men, “like 
a malignant slug under a tumble of stinging wasps,’’ and 
“the first navigating pithecanthrope’’ who “ built nearly as 
well with his log and bush ” are phenomena so unusuai that 
there may be a thrill in them somewhere. Doubtless we 
should be thrilled if the anthropologists told us that 
Neanderthal man hunted the mammoth by distracting its 
attention with his top hat and then hitting it on the head 
with his umbrella. But why burden ourselves with specula- 
tion? The point is the reputation, not the mystery of its 
achievement. 

‘‘ Homespun and Gold”’ is a title of inspiration, and 
describes, condenses, materializes the contents of the book 
to such perfection that further comment, as they say, is 
superfluous. Miss Brown’s New England stories are of the 
nicest possible; they are of a sympathy, homeliness, and 
amiability which seem to go so often and so unaccountably 
with a complete lack of distinction. . 





Foreign Literature. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


Pages Choisies de Romain Rolland. Avec une Introduction 
et des Notes par MARCEL MAKTINET. Vol. I. (Paris: 
Ollendorff. 15 frs.) 

Criticism of M. Romain Rolland is apt nowadays to express 

itself in extremes and superlatives. To those who regard 

him as a cranky internationalist who held defeatist views 
during the war, M. Rolland appears artistically contemptible. 
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From critics of the other political color—critics to whom his 
humanitarianism, his Swiss attitude towards the war are 
sympathetic—he receives the most fulsome praises; they 
rank him among those Great Men of whom he has constituted 
himself the biographer, they hoist him up between Tolstoy and 
Beethoven. It is a repetition of the old ‘“ Blackwood’’- 
“Examiner”’ business of a century ago: Keats is a friend of 
Leigh Hunt, argal a bad poet ; Rolland is a friend of peace, 
argal a writer of Tolstoyan magnitude. The present volume 
of “Chosen Pages” is compiled by one who believes 
M. Rolland to be a Great Man. M. Martinet’s introductory 
notices and expository glosses—unnecessarily numerous and 
long—smell strongly of incense, and we have the feeling, as 
we read them, that we ought to take off our hats before the 
gigantic image of the Great Writer whom he describes and 
explains. Unfortunately, however, from M. Martinet’s 
point of view, the volume contains other matter besides the 
expository glosses; it contains the “ Pages Choisies”” from 
M. Rolland’s works. To read these is to discover that the 
Great Writer described by M. Martinet is not quite so 
gigantic as that gentleman would kave us_ believe. 
Respectable, in many ways admirable—M. Rolland is all 


this. But a Great Writer, a giant—no; reluctantly we have | 


to deny M. Martinet’s more than soft impeachment. 

There is a certain class of novelists whom the reviewers 
habitually describe as “thoughtful writers.” To be a 
thoughtful writer one must have a “ philosophy of life,” and 
one must make one’s whole book an illustration and 
exposition of that philosophy. A characteristically “ thought- 
ful ’’ novel was ‘‘La Maison a ]’Abri’’ of M. Martinet, the 
selector of these “ Chosen Pages.” It was a book to be read 
with sympathy and interest, but a book that one knew 
could never survive, a book that had to be written down as 
a failure. Why? Because the “thoughtfulness” was 
stronger in it than the life. Tolstoy is a “ thoughtful 
writer ’’ ; but the life in such a book as “ War and Peace” 
is so strong that it dominates the thought, and makes it 
almost irrelevant. And novels live by life, not by 
thoughtfulness. 

M. Rolland stands somewhere between M. Martinet and 
Tolstoy. His book has more life in it than “ La Maison a 
l’Abri,” but much less life than “ War and Peace.” He is 
a bigger novelist than M. Martinet, but a far, far smaller 
one than Tolstoy. It is easier to write a thoughtful book 
than to write a living book. Ratiocination is common ; 
sympathetic imagination exceedingly rare. M. Rolland 
possesses a fair share of sympathetic imagination ; but to be 
a Great Writer he would have to possess much more. 

And to be a Great Writer, let us add while we are on 
the subject—to be a Great Writer one must surely be able 
to write well. The surface quality of a literary work is 
almost as important as the surface quality of a painting. 
A good composition may be rendered uninteresting by a bad 
handling of the verbal paint. M. Rolland’s surface quality 
is almost inconceivably banal. A _ sentence like the 
following makes one positively shudder :— 

“Au milieu des lourdes ténébres de cette vie, dans la 
nuit étouffante qui semblait s’épaissir d’heure en heure 
autour de lui, commenga & briller, comme une étoile perdue 
dans les sombres espaces, la lumiére qui devait illuminer 
sa vie: la divine musique.”’ 

“ Jean-Christophe ” teems with metaphors of the same 
quality, teems with descriptions of as frightful a common- 
placeness. “ Le style c’est l’Ame ”—*‘ Rolland has no style,” 
is the characteristic comment of Giovanni Papini in his 
“ Stroncature.” 

So much for M. Rolland’s defects ; now for his virtues. 
As a novelist, his principal virtue lies, as we have already 
remarked, in the possession of a share of that sympathetic 
imagination which is the strength of the Great Men. As a 
“thoughtful writer ’’ his merit consists in the fact that he 
expounds doctrines that have always been valuable, and 
never more so than at the present time. The moral atmo- 
sphere of post-war Europe is characterized, above all, by 
an extraordinary irresponsibility. Fate, in the persons of 
those who direct our world, wears for the most part the face 
of a maniac; and yet in despite of this fact, or, 
more probably, because of it, we tend to abandon ourselves 
to fate, to refuse to take responsibility for ourselves or any- 
thing else. Among the better educated this fatalism is often 





reinforced by the doctrines of a psychology which reveals us 
as beings at the mercy of an unconsciousness, creatures who 
rationalize our tyrannous instincts into the specious forms 
of religion and morality. M. Rolland’s humanitarian hero- 
worship is surely the most effective antidote to this fatalism. 
For the callous je-m’en-fichiste world of to-day his insistence 
on moral responsibility, his revelation of the heroic grandeur 
of a life lived to the limit of its potentialities, his exaltation 
of humanity, have a tonic, religious value. The author of 
‘“‘ Jean-Christophe,” of the “ Lives of Illustrious Men,” of 
“ Liluli,” to say nothing of such poorer works as the plays 
and ‘‘Colas Breugnon,”’ is, above all things, a moralist; and 
it is as a moralist, as a preacher of valuable doctrines, that 
he is most significant and interesting. 





Books in Brief. 


A Phenician Colony in Sicily. By Josernu I. S. WHITAKER, 
(Bell. 30s. net.) 


Tue literary material for a study of Motya, or San 
Pantaleo, as it is now called, is scanty. Only fragments of 
the Phenician writer, Philo of Byblus (with Tyre, Sidon, 
Aratus, Berytus, and Tripolis, one of the six great cities 
of Pheenicia), have come down to us, and his work is 
largely mythological. Small gleanings may be taken from 
Josephus’s “ Tyrian Annals,’ Justin’s epitome of Trogus 
Pompeius, and Menander of Ephesus, but Herodotus 
is the principal authority. The excavations of Mr. Whitaker 
(the owner of San Pantaleo) on the site of the extremely 
interesting Phoenician colony of Motya are therefore of 
great importance. The history of Pheenicia, the Israelite 
Canaan, is one of obscure lustre; it is a gem of romantic 
imagination, a splendid, faded memory rather than a record. 
This is no doubt due to the political conditions of this 
ancient kingdom. Its cities were never united in a confedera- 
tion, and were successively conquered by Cambyses, 
Alexander, Romans, Byzantines, and Mohammedans, and by 
the time of the Seleucids they had sunk to the position 
of vassal states. The Pheenicians were never a home-keeping 
people; they were merchants and traders, and their great 
circumnavigation of Africa was doubtless an attempt to open 
up new trading routes. For the same reason, they were 
not colonists. Their settlements were on the coast, small 
islands, promontories, and headlands, as convenient starting- 
points and calling places for the earliest of the plumage 
traders, diamond merchants, and dealers in ware, textiles, 
and fabrics. Thus they came to Sicily, first occupied by the 
Cyclopes and Lestrygons, then the Sicani (Iberians from 
Spain), then the Elymi (probably of a mixed Greek and 
Trojan stock), and then the Pheenicians, who were supplanted 
by the Greeks. This dearth of historical material adds 
unusual interest to Mr. Whitaker’s book. It is divided into 
two portions: the first historical, giving a very lucid, vivid, 
and learned account of the Pheenicians and ancient Sicily ; 
the second archeological, describing the exhibits in the 
Motya Museum, and the nature of the explorations and 
discoveries made about the fortifications and fringe of the 
old city., The complete work is an admirable monument of 
scholarship, as well furnished with maps and illustrations 
as it is revealing in the letterpress, We shall look forward 
with eagerness to the publication of Mr. Whitaker’s further 
researches in the interior of the city. 


* * * 


Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille. By BENEDETTO CROCE. 
Translated by DoUGLAS AINSLIE. (Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Everyone who knows anything of Croce’s critical work 
will be unfeignedly pleased that English readers will at last 
be able to taste it for themselves. No better choice could 
have been made than this volume, of which the greater part 
is the essay on Shakespeare. Upon these three poets, in 
three different countries born, Croce has ample opportunity 
for displaying his many-sided gifts as a critic at their very 
best. The paper on Ariosto, for instance, is largely taken 
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up with those discussions of general points of criticism which 
many Italians consider to be Croce’s strongest suit—with 
proving that Croce’s master, De Sanctis, was illogical in 
endeavoring to separate the poet from the artist and to set up 
art as Ariosto’s goddess, or with defining the wonderful irony 
that plays so evenly over the whole of the “ Furioso,” and 
is perhaps the chief element in that harmony which Croce 
considers to have been the poet’s ideal. With Shakespeare, 
on the other hand, he comes to closer grips, and he has 
done nothing better than this essay upon our national poet, 
to whom he frankly admits that he is drawn irresistibly :— 
“ Modern idealistic and historical philosophy has not 
experienced equal attraction towards any other poet, 
recognizing in him the soul of a brother. . . . Shakespeare’s 
mental presuppositions, which rejected the Middle Ages 
and were on a level with the new times, seeking and failing 
to find unity and harmony, and, above all, that vigorous 
feeling of his for the cosmic strifes, breaking out from them 
and rising to the sphere of poetry, seems to offer material 
already prepared, and to some extent also shaped, to the 
dialectician, for he sometimes almost suggests the right 
word to the moralist, the politician, the philosopher of art.” 
As this essay on Shakespeare has already been twice 
reviewed in these columns, we shall say no more about it 
here. We wish that we could feel that the translation was 
worthy of the original. 


* 7 7 


In Denikin’s Russia. By C. E. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


BECHHOFER. (Collins. 


Mr. Becuuorer travelled as a correspondent in South 
Russia and the Caucasus during 1919 and 1920, and was a 
witness of the final collapse of the Denikin adventure. He 
is a strong sympathizer with General Denikin and the anti- 
Bolsheviks, and his account of their régime is more favorable 
than that of some other eye-witnesses. In any case, he has 
written an extremely vivid and interesting account of what 
came under his own observation. His personal and political 
sympathies seem, however, to blind him to the larger issues 
involved in such an attempt as Denikin’s and in the military 
support which our Government gave to it. The misery of 
daily life in South Russia at that period as drawn in 
Mr. Bechhofer’s pages would have been intolerable to any 
generation whose appetite for suffering had not been jaded 
by four years of a great war, and ths symphony of human 
misery and moral collapse rises to a tremendous crescendo in 
the last scene at Odessa. Of course, things like this, we 
know, must be in civil war, but we note with interest that 
in the whole of this book there is no sign of recognition that 
fomenters of civil war should accept some responsibility for 


its results. 
* * * 


The Wherefore and the Why: Some New Rhymes for Old 
Children. By A. P. HERBERT. Illustrated by GEORGE 
Morrow. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 


SMALL indications are perhaps more reliable than great 
to test whether we are deteriorating, and a scramble to board 
a *bus may be more significant than corruption in high 
places. Soitis, we think, with these rhymes for “old children” 
and their accompanying black-and-white drawings. The 
verses are about different animals, anthropomorphized and 
mingled with general accounts of their habits, and might 
have been made a pleasant introduction to the kind of 
natural history enjoyed by healthy children. But the 
appeal, both in the illustrations and the letterpress, is hope- 
lessly vulgarized and cheapened. The humor is merely 
facetious ; the spirit of the book often callous and cynical, 
and the taste indifferent. To write books infecting the mind 
with follies, crudenesses, and stupidities is surely as good 
an index of deterioration in national attitude and manners 
as one could find. 

* 7. 7 
Der Schwerpunkt der Kultur (The Centre of Civilization). 
Von GERHARD VON MutTivs. (Darmstadt: Reichl. 3m.) 


Tus treatise by a fine philosopher was written in 1918. Its 
starting-point is that the world-war was not a casual 
disaster, but rather an inevitable consequence of modern 
civilization; therefore it is not sufficient merely to cure 
such symptoms by the aid of international law and a League 





of Nations. The exclusively practical tendency, aiming at 
dominating nature and at tangible results, necessarily entailed 
that outcome, and the same tendency will over and over again 
produce similar conflicts unless a different final goal be set to 
human aspirations and doings. The exclusive belief in the 
external universe and in palpable results, the whole pre- 
war civilization, necessarily led up to the proclamation of 
the principle that the end justifies the means. These ways 
of the world ought to be radically changed. 

The correction that modern civilization ought to 
undergo Herr G. von Mutius calls “ Verinnerlichung,”’ i.e., 
intensification of inward feeling, and he would like to see 
the personal experiences of an _ internal character, 
as once before, again granted a fairer place within civiliza- 
tion. Such an inwardly intensified civilization would 
reach its point of culmination in a deeper and more active 
cultivation of religious feeling, whose object 1s not only 
community among men, but between them and_ the 
whole of the universe and of destiny. These ideas are based 
on a philosophic idea expressed in a larger treatise, “ Die 
drei Reiche’’ (The Three Realms), being an attempt at 
philosophical self-communion, published by Weidmann’s, 
Berlin, second edition, 1920 (first edition awarded 
a prize by the Nietzsche-Archiv at Weimar). The fact 
that G. von Mutius during the war held the same 
opinions is proved by his essay, “ Humanity and Culture 
of the Mind,’’ composed in 1917 (published in the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher in March, 1918). 





Hrom the Publishers’ Table. 


Mr. Brettr-Smitu, who has lately seen through the press 
the Shakespeare Head reprint of Drayton’s ‘“ Nimphidia,” 
is editing, in’Mr. Blackwell's series of “ Percy Reprints,” 
that other ever-pleasing poet of fairy tradition, Richard 
Corbet. The fairy poetry of our literature is a chapter as 
near perfection and completion as any; and the eccentric 
but cheerful Corbet well deserves to exist apart from the 
occasional charity of the anthologies. 

* * * 


Tue autumn announcements include several books of 
great interest to readers of poetry. Mr. de la Mare, for 
instance, is to give us a new collection of verse, which 
Messrs. Constable will publish; Mr. Chesterton’s poetical 
works in one volume are in the press (Cecil Palmer) ; while 
Mr. Middleton Murry’s lyrical and other pieces will shortly 
be issued by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. 


* * * 


In regard to modern English poets, the August number 


of “ Beiblatt zur Anglia,” published at Halle by Max 
Niemeyer, should not pass unnoticed. It contains a short 
and alert essay on our recent verse, “so new, vigorous, and 
youthful,” followed by others on Masefield, de la Mare, 
Brooke, Gibson, and Flecker. The position of the English 
novel is then considered in general, and the work of Arnold 
Bennett in particular, with more to come. 
” + * 


Twat enterprising enthusiast, Mr. Thomas Wright, has 
put forth a revised edition of his “ Life of William Cowper,” 
the original form of which may sometimes be met with in 
handsome state among the bookstalls. The revised work is 
published at twelve-and-sixpence by Messrs. C. J. Farncombe, 
of 30, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 

* ” * 


No fewer than seventy-four letters of Cowper’s have come 
to light since Mr. Wright’s four-volume edition of the 
‘Correspondence ” in 1902, with other new material of itself 
important enough. This biography is singularly detailed, 
and certainly not written to suit a general theory: indeed, 
Mr. Wright's reluctance to depict Cowper’s character gives 
his book the general appearance of a sort of logbook. The 
style, if not distinguished, is at all events comfortable. 
Local information is interwoven to excellent purpose. 
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CowPer’s was, despite its unincidental tenor, a curious 
and remarkable life. It cannot, indeed, be symbolized, in 
the words of Q., with— 

‘the nightcap dear to all 
Familiar with my illustrated works.” 
Such a quantity of information exists ; and yet one suspects 
that there is a passionate undercurrent in his career which 
has not been precisely fathomed. Blake appears to have 
detected it; the astonishing interpretation-portrait for 
Hayley’s study, reproduced by Mr. Wright, shows it. 
Mr. Wright aptly ends his biography with Blake's significant 
words, not, we venture to think, based on Cowper's poetical 
achievement at all: “I have the happiness of seeing the 
Divine countenance in such men as Cowper and Milton more 
distinctly than in any prince or hero.” 


* * * 


Wat is Ism? asks “ Les Marges,” and supplies the 
answer. It is the new painting; in fact, the outcome of 
cubism. It obeys the laws of simplicity and of repro- 
ducibility in mass, and emphasizes the superiority of the 
intellect by dispensing with color. Here is a Still Life, on 
these lines : — 

*‘ Je suis la pipe d’un auteur.” 
“Innocence,” sweet allegory :— 


‘Le jour n’est pas plus pur que le fond de mon cceur.”’ 
Landscape is in this :— 
‘* Joli mois de Mai, quand reviendras-tu? ” 


There, says “ Les Marges,” “ voila l'authentique cubisme.” 


* * * 


Proressorn ALLAN Marquanp’s “ Benedetto and Santi 
Buglioni ” has been produced in a very sumptuous manner 
by the Princeton University Press, and contains a large 
number of excellent reproductions. The researches of 
Mr. Rufus Mather, Fabriczy, and others have now made it 
possible to isolate the work of Benedetto and Santi Buglioni 
from that of other members of the Della Robbia family, and 
this monograph is the result. Apart from the introduction, 
bibliography, and index, which are done with great care and 
accuracy, the book is a catalogue of monuments between 
1480 and 1565. 





The Drama. 


REVISITING QUALITY STREET. 


Tue classics endure through all ages because they are 
never the same to any two of them. It is nineteen years 
now since “ Quality Street ’’’ was first played, and those 
who saw it in 1902 see it, we much suspect, with 
changed eyes at the Haymarket in 1921. What charmed 
and exhilarated in 1902 was the enterprise of reconstruct- 
ing Jane Austen’s England. Historical resuscitations of 
a sort, directed from the scene-painter’s and costumier’s 
departments, had, no doubt, been even overdone; but 
really accomplished revivals of the whole style and spirit 
of an epoch, revivals that were neither pasticcio nor 
“tushery,’’ were not at all common on the bills of that 
time. From the literary point of view they are not 
common to-day, but the art of “ production ’’ has grown 
so effective and subtle that, with your Baksts, your 
Reinhardts, your Lovat Frasers—and whoever is the 
reader’s own particular favorite, you can get the full 
flavor of a period now with a feeble “ book,’’ or even no 
book at all. High waists and sandals, poke bonnets, 
pantaloons, and a “blue and white room’’ no longer 
thrill us as they did, even when they are the setting to 
a verbal music which will never be common and can, 
therefore, never be staled. We do not now go to 
“Quality Street ’’ for its quaintness. 

On the other hand, the audience of 1902 (if its 
members will own up) found little out of the ordinary 
in the sentiment of the play. Purer, more delicate, more 




















sincere, than what they were accustomed to, they would 
acknowledge it to be, but such a tale of true love 
rewarded was in the line of what they had come to expect 
in the theatre. Their temptation was to take it at once 
too seriously and not seriously enough. Too seriously 
because they instinctively assimilated the loves of Phebe 
Throssel and Valentine Brown to the prevailing romantic 
clap-trap of the theatre; not seriously enough because, 
taken in this pseudo-realistic spirit, the characters had 
too cloying a sweetness for nature. To perceive that 
we are to-day free of this temptation is to realize that 
the present waste and barren state of our stage is not 
without bracing consolations. Vulgarity and brainless- 
ness may still flourish there, but claptrap at least is 
almost plucked up by the roots. It is more healthy (in 
the theatre at any rate) to err by cynicism than by 
sentimentalism. 

We come quite fresh, then, to the sentiment of 
“ Quality Street,’’ and we like to think we appreciate it 
more finely. We flatter ourselves that we have a keener 
insight into the author’s purpose. In 1902 the first of 
critics complained that the language and manners of the 
play were too studied. Virtuosity had overreached itself, 
and the result was “‘ more Austenite than Jane herself.’ 
Yes; but suppose that was exactly the aim? Suppose 
the piece was written quite deliberately as a puppet- 
show, a show of porcelain puppets? You could not meet 
Phcebe and Susan Throssel, nor even ‘Ensign Blades, 
during the war with Germany, and therefore it is highly 
improbable that they were to be met with during the 
Napoleonic wars. As they take the liberty to exist in 
a world of their own, they may also take the liberty to 
invent their own tongue. The enchantment, the miracle, 
lies in the grip which these imaginary creatures—china 
figures, dream figures, call them what you will—contrive 
to put upon your heart and mind. They were a little 
less than human when the curtain rose, and now they 
are something magically more than human in their griefs, 
their loves, and their fantasies. They are revealing 
secrets like fairies all the time, secrets you most wanted 
to know, from the irrationality of algebra to the irresisti- 
bility of woman; but, be careful! your eagerness may 
snap the frail spell; and then what a treasure will be 
spilled and wasted! Give the sorcerer Barrie a tea-cup 
and he will make a storm in it for you that will blacken 
the heavens, and, after the storm, a vast calm and a 
radiance of sunshine. All in the circle of a tea-cup! 
There is something formidable in the choice of means. 

Well, you do not expect Bottom to recover his dream 
when he wakes—because it hath no bottom. And the 
critic is but an ass if he go about to expound this dream 
either. Let us, if you will, talk instead about Miss Fay 
Compton and her dainty sureness of touch, and wonder 
(and reproach ourselves for wondering) whether there is 
not some tremor of undefended nature in Phebe which 
she just misses in spite of her lovely picture of the 
gallantry and the gaiety of the little schoolmistress. Let 
us remind ourselves that there is a Miss Mary Jerrold 
beneath elder sister Susan’s mob-cap, because Miss 
Jerrold has such a way with her of merging entirely in 
the people she creates, and so making us forget that she 
is there at all. Let us compliment Mr. Leon Quarter- 
maine on the skill with which he gets just a dim sugges- 
tion of Mohock or Corinthian blackguardliness into the 
“dashing V. B.’’ without ceasing to be either lover or 
gentleman. Let us grumble because there is a little of 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan, but not enough of her as Patty. 
Let us chuckle reminiscentially over Mr. Gordon 
Harker’s Irish Recruiting-Sergeant—evidently Smee’s 
brother, who went right or wrong as you choose to look at 
it, and anyhow a most plausible Wellingtonian soldier. 

But did you not undertake (says conscience or a 
ghostly reader) to explain the sentiment of the play and 
why it appealed to 1921? Perhaps; but it turned out 
harder than we thought. But is it not the fact (we hear 
voices cry) that Phebe Throssel is just every man’s 
sweetheart, and that only a man—only one man—would 
have dreamed her, and that all the ladies in the house 
despise her for a poor thing, but are curious to learn what 
men really think they would like, and so sit quiet and 
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listen? That, again, is too hard a question, especially 
at the end of an article. And if we were your age, we 
should be thinking of something more pressing. Is it 
really too late to make Miss Susan an “ offer ’’? 


D. L. M. 





Att. 


MR. FRY AMONG THE ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. Rocer Fry has followed Mr. Wyndham Lewis after 
an eighteen months’ interval to the assault of British 
architecture. His lecture to the Institute of British 
Architects* hardly makes such amusing reading as 
Mr. Lewis’s “ The Caliph’s Design ”’; it is not so forcible, 
it is not so individual, it is not so vividly written. That 
Mr. Fry was face to face with an audience of architects 
may be an explanation why he conducts himself with a 
mildness remarkable in a professional heretic. Mr. Lewis 
potted at the architects from an attic window; Mr. Fry 
addressed them in a white shirt. 

But that will not explain everything. It will not 
explain, for instance, that Mr. Lewis was more generous, 
though less polite, than Mr. Fry. Mr. Lewis found it 
in his heart to say many brave and deserved things about 
Professor Lethaby, the great teacher of architecture at 
Liverpool; Mr. Fry, apparently, is ignorant of his very 
existence. Again, whereas Mr. Fry has the more devas- 
tating propositions, it is Mr. Lewis who has the more 
devastating effect. There are some pages of “ The 
Caliph’s Design” which are as fine work in pamphlet- 
eering as we have had in the last ten years from anybody 
but Mr. Bernard Shaw. Whatever we may feel about 
Mr. Lewis’s convictions, we are convinced that he is 
convinced; in the case of Mr. Fry we are not so 
certain. 

It is not that Mr. Fry produces the impression of 
saying anything he does not believe; it is a question of 
the temperature of his belief, of the imaginative force he 
puts into it. If you are not an original critic, if you are 
not the first leader of the attack, you have to make up 
for it by the fervor and fury of your onslaught; if you 
are not the first man through the breach you have to 
kill more of the enemy than your predecessor. 

Mr. Fry has been anticipated by Professor Lethaby, 
first, and by Mr. Lewis, second. Mr. Lewis was also 
anticipated by Professor Lethaby, but he wrote the name 
of Lethaby on his banner, and rushed like a soldier of 
fortune with the Professor's war-cry, “ Build smartly! ” 
once more into the breach. He killed a few architects, 
and a great many more people who are subtly allied with 
them, men whom he labelled ‘“‘ modern art-men.” He 
justified his tardiness by his scalps. After these two, 
Mr. Fry appears rather like a short-sighted old gentle- 
man who should walk gravely up to the walls, smile at 
the breach, and point the way onward with a butterfly- 
net. The thing has been done before. 

For we all know now that it is not well with British 
architecture. The question is, How can it be made any 
better? Mr. Fry suggests that the young architects 
should combine with the young modern painters “ who 
have grasped the importance of the conception of 
volume.”” Mr. Lewis also suggested this by asking: 
“ Architects, where is your Vortex?” Probably, Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Fry would not quite agree which of the 
young painters were to combine. That does not vastly 
matter, for the young architects have their livings to 
earn, and they are not likely to chase after “ the plastic 
idea” when their bread and butter depends on satisfying 
the vicar and the people’s warden with a “ reverent ”’ 
war memorial. 

The main chance of revivifying British architecture 
lies in the tightness of money. When there is no cash 
to spend on ornament, the ornament will have to go, and 
a true functional economy may become the animating 
principle of our architectural design. Professor Lethaby 
has advocated this these many years ; but it is impossible 





***Some Architectural Heresies of a Painter.” (Chatto & Windus. 
2s. net.) 





to prevent a gentleman who wants ornament from being 
supplied with it. No doubt a great many of Professor 
Lethaby’s pupils endeavored to dissuade their clients; 
probably some of them lost their commissions for their 
conscience. But the number of customers who can afford 
to pay twenty per cent. extra for trimmings is probably 
less than at any time in the last century. To have to 
build cheaply is almost, though not quite, the same as 
having to “build smartly.” The new captains of 
industry will have to leave ferro-concrete looking like 
ferro-concrete because they cannot afford to make it look 
like anything else. In revenge they will try to make 
their private houses look like Balmoral; but their wives 
and their daughters will be at hand to tell them that 
Balmoral is vieur jeu, and that there is a gentleman 
called Willett. 

It is not “the plastic idea’’ that will revivify 
English architecture. Very few people know what this is, 
and they very selfishly keep it to themselves. It will be 
the old idea of getting the most for your money—the 
most floor-space, the most lighting, the greatest economy 
in haulage. After all, this is the one vital idea now 
animating English society, and architecture, as Mr. Fry 
truly says, is primarily a social art. In a democratic 
society a vital architecture must be animated by an idea 
that is vital to the majority of its members. The plastic 
idea is as dead as yesterday’s mutton. The religious idea 
died ages ago. It is the turn of the commercial idea, 
which was swamped in the Victorian era by the persis- 
tence of an aristocratic form round a plutocratic reality. 
When an architect comes forward with “the cheapest 
and strongest cathedral ” ever made, or “ the biggest and 
most economical lunatic asylum,” then for the first time 
since the erection of the Crystal Palace architecture will 
have a chance of becoming a living art again. 

For a living art—and this is the heresy which 
Mr. Fry has still to learn—is not produced by a special- 
ized xsthetic enthusiasm. Ever since people began to 
talk of Art with a capital letter they have produced very 
little of it. Pure art, quintessential art, is an abstraction 
like the perfect circle of the mathematician ; it is a will- 
o’-the-wisp which men may spend their lives pursuing, 
but in vain. And it is, essentially and historically, a 
romantic abstraction; it was invented by Tieck. The 
art that has nothing but an esthetic content is negligible, 
meaningless, unimportant, and in fact non-existent. 
Real art is, as the philosophers used to say of conscious- 
ness, epiphenomenal ; it is something which supervenes 
when a man has expressed something of importance with 
completeness and economy. The great artist, as Tchehov 
said, has an axe to grind. The architect is not allowed 
to choose his own axe; he has to design a building for 
a definite function. Only in so far as he has imagination 
to grasp the importance of that function can he be an 
artist at all. To invite him to contemplate the mysteries 
of pure form and the plastic idea is to invite him to hyp- 
notize himself; he has something more urgent, and 
perhaps in the end more pleasurable, to do. 

He has to design factories that shall be the best 
places for making things in, picture galleries that shall 
be the best places for seeing pictures in, offices that shall 
be the best places for doing office-work in. What he can- 
not be expected to do is to design churches that are them- 
selves an offering to the glory of God; the feeling that 
he wants to glorify God is quite alien to him. What he 
can be expected to produce is a place that shall be good 
to sing hymns in, and convenient for the performance of 
a ritual with which he is familiar. At this point of time 
we cannot ask an architect to do more than this. In the 
old days other ends than utilitarian function were 
familiar to the architect and the people for whom he 
worked ; they are not now, in spite of Westminster 
Cathedral. If the architect will stick to the end that is 
real to him without worrying his head over the chame- 
leon of style, or the chimera of the plastic idea, we may 
get an architecture that is at once severely beautiful in 
itself, and beautiful in a way that can be understood by 
a modern democracy, for it will be a natural growth 
from, and an adequate symbol of, the truth that is in 
themselves. 

J. MrippLeTon Murry. 
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Sor WHICH ? 
ite ; By H. DENNIS BRADLEY, 
oe & Civil Military’ Naval Jailors I have yet to meet the woman who will not declare with a 
ord lo OLD BOND ST LONDON-W charming assimilation of martyrdom how much she would rather 
bl By appointment to H.M. The King of Spain have been born a man, had the gods permitted her a choice. 
Ly But is not this merely a further evidence of her eternal 
to dissembling ? ; 
; 4 Is there not hidden in her sighs the subtle bait of flattery to 
> as man; whilst, laughing inwardly, she observes the puffed out chest, 
of 4 emboldened eye, and peacock stride, as he preens himself com- 
lik placently at this acknowledgment of his unassailable superiority ? 
1ke 4 So, in his generosity, to say nothing of his innate decency, he 
ook perforce must yield her more. For Man must work and woman must 
bleat. 
ake And shrinkingly she surrenders to the super-magnificence of his 
ives strength, timidly marvels at his vast intelligence, revels luxuriously 
in the brilliance of his wit, and is complacently overcome by the 
hat munificence of his provision for her as the “ weaker” sex. 
nan Then with his sentimental heart bleeding with pity, he is shocked 
to see her frail body shivering in georgette, and in his manliness 
wraps her back to warmth—in chinchilla. 
if And in one great heart-throb the whole world pulsates in sympathy. 
jury Even the birds throb in harmony, and for her the osprey gladly 
3 1s, strips itself of its breast feathers. 
| be And the unborn lamb offers astrachan, and the bird of paradise 
his tail. 
the And, that her neck may be protected, the fathoms of the sea 
are dived for pearls, and the bowels of the earth are evacuated that 
omy diamonds may adorn her. 
LOW And that her ears may be soothed wonderful music is composed; 
F that her eyes may be pleased artists paint her in flattering colours. @ 
ry And that her lips may be appealed to—luscious fruits are grown. 
atic And, lest she should pine in her captivity, writhe in her 
, subjugation, or shyly protest man’s arrogation of freedom, she is 
dea conceded the rights of the utterly virtuous,—to play with Plato, to 
stic joke with Juan, to leisurely lunch with Lycius, and dallyingly dine 
with Dionysus. 
dea Woman's lot is indeed hard, but in these days perhaps man’s 
lea is stonier. 
PR I often wonder which I would prefer. 
"s1s- * * * * * * * 
itv And how splendidly god-like we feel as we don our 1919 dress 
y: suit in order to outshine her 1921 Poiret. But that is our tribute 
est and our. sacrifice, our economy and our conservatism;—those 
; d unwomanly attributes. So, those who would vie with their opposite 
an: sex may do so especially at this House—and at a figure as modest 
1me as a woman’s thought. Lounge Suits from £10 10s. Dinner Suits 
ill from £16 16s. Dress Suits from £18 18s. Riding Breeches from 
wi £5 15s. 6d. Overcoats from £8 8s. 
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TRUTH’S VICTORY. 

THERE are few things in the history of science which 
have secured more popular attention than Galileo’s trial 
by the Inquisition. The event lends itself well to 
dramatic description ; it is the classic example for those 
who wish to show that the malignant forces of obscurant- 
ism are, in the long run, powerless before the truth. On 
the one hand a new, a startling theory of the universe, its 
solitary champion an aged, broken man; and on the other 
the learning, the power, the influence of the mightiest 
organization in Europe—it makes a good picture. it 
is presented to us asa clear-cut issue. Galileo maintained 
that the earth went round the sun; the Church main- 
tained that it did not. The old man is compelled to 
recant, but, as he rises from his knees, he mutters, # pur 
si muove, and all subsequent ages agree with him, to the 
glory of science and the confusion of the Church. But 
it appears that the truth is not quite like that; it is 
more simple, but it is hardly less interesting. 

Professor Antonio Favaro, of Padua, has spent 
forty-four years in Galileian studies. He edited the mag- 
nificent National Edition of Galileo’s works in twenty 
large quarto volumes, and he has, kesides, published over 
450 separate studies on Galileo’s life and times. An 
excellent summary of this work, by Mr. J. J. Fahie, 
appears in the second volume of Mr. Singer’s “ Studies in 
the History and Method of Science,’’* and it enables us to 
see that Galileo’s famous trial was not a_ perfectly 
straightforward issue. It was the outcome, not so much 
of theological bigotry as of a Pope’s wounded vanity. 

It must be remembered that the theologians, and, 
in particular, the Jesuits, regarded themselves as authori- 
ties on astronomy. Some of them were, indeed, learned 
in the science of their time. It must also be remembered 
that Galileo was an extremely witty and able contro- 
versialist. He was not a man whom opponents would have 
loved at any time, and the theologians had their official 
dignity to consider. Galileo’s book, ‘‘ Il Saggiatore,’’ 
published in 1623, is an absolute masterpiece of dialectics 
and sardonic wit; it is also a merciless exposure of the 
scientific teachings of the Jesuit Fathers. Undoubtedly 
Galileo greatly enjoyed writing it; it is full of brilliant 
things that no author could resist putting down; but it 
was an injudicious performance, for it was equivalent to 
a declaration of war on the ablest and most powerful 
body in the Church. True enough, it hardly appeared 
very imprudent at the time. The General of the Order 
of Jesuits forbade the members of the Order to speak of 
it, even among themselves, but, on the other hand, the 
Pope was delighted with it and had it read aloud to him 
at table. The Pope, indeed, conceived a gr2at liking for 
Galileo. He loaded him with favors, willingly listened to 
all his arguments in favor of the Copernican hypothesis, 
and said of his scientific fame that it ‘‘ will shine on 
earth so long as Jupiter and his satellites shine in 
heaven.’’ In these circumstances Galileo thought himself 
able to go ahead with impunity. He was a courageous, 
witty, contemptuous man, an immense genius, and he 
quite underrated the danger of the patient, tenacious 
enmity he had inspired. He proposed to write a book 
on the Flux and Reflux of the Tides, showing how these 
were caused by the double motion of the earth. The 
Pope did not object to the publication, but he insisted 
that the book must conclude with an argument supplied 
by himself, and which his Holiness considered unanswer- 
able. The argument was: ‘‘ God is all-powerful; all 
things are, therefore, possible to Him; ergo, the tides 
cannot be adduced as a necesary proof of the double 
motion of the earth without limiting God’s omnipo- 
tence.’? This made everything all right, and, after 
various delays by the censors, the book appeared in 
February, 1632. 

The book was in the form of a dialogue, lasting 
four days, between three interlocutors, Salviati, Sagredo, 
and Simplicio. The two former defend the Copernican 
theory, and the latter supports the Ptolemaic theory. 





* Oxford University Press. 





On the first day Salviati points out certain resemblances 
between the earth and the planets, and shows that the 
sort of motion required by the Copernican hypothesis 
may be seen in the satellites of Jupiter. On the second 


day Salviati discusses the objections to this motion, and } 


Galileo propounds what became Newton’s first law of 
motion, that: Every body continues in its state of rest 
or of uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far 
as it is compelled by force applied to it to change that 
state. This was an immense step forward. Galileo uses 
the inclined plane to illustrate the idea. A body pro- 
jected up an inclined plane loses velocity; projected 
down one it gains velocity. If, therefore, the plane is 
level, the body should neither lose nor gain velocity, but 
travel with a uniform speed for ever. ‘This explains, 
says Salviati, why a stone dropped from the top of a 
tower does not fall to the west of the tower, as it 
seemed it should do if the earth is travelling from west 
to east. It partakes of the motion of the earth, just as 
a stone dropped from the masthead of a moving ship 
partakes of the motion of the ship. The objections to 
the required motion being thus demolished, Salviati 
proceeds to show how much simpler it is than the enor- 
mously complicated motions required by the Ptolemaic 
hypothesis. The third day deals with the problem of 
stellar parallax, and the absence of any observed relative 
shift amongst the stars is explained by Salviati, quite 
correctly, as being due to the very great distances of the 
stars. The fourth day deals with the tides, and Galileo’s 
explanation of these phenomena happens to be quite 
wrong. Then, faithful to his contract, Galileo adds the 
Pope's unanswerable argument. But, injudiciously, he 
allows Salviati to comment: “It is an admirable and 
truly angelic argument, and perfectly in accord with 
that which, coming from God Himself, permits us to 
discuss the constitution of the world—doubtless with the 
view of preventing by exercise the diminution and 
enfeeblement of our intellectual faculties, while with- 
holding from us the power of fully comprehending the 
works of His hands.’’ But Galileo had put the Pope’s 
argument in the mouth of Simplicio. 

This was enough for the Jesuits. The Copernicanism 
of the book was merely the ostensible reason for their 
attack; two of the chief Jesuits, in fact, Fathers 
Scheiner and Grassi, were themselves Copernicans. 
Their case, as they presented it to the Pope, was not 
based on this. They appealed to his vanity. Simplicio— 
the Simpleton—was the character in whose mouth 
Galileo put the Pope’s unanswerable argument. 
Simplicio was the Pope! The whole character was 
nothing but a travesty of his Holiness. They made a 
good case and they won the day. Solemn, formal charges 
were drawn up, and the Inquisition summoned Galileo 
to appear. He was forced to recant, certainly under the 
threat of physical torture, although it is very doubtful 
whether torture was actually applied. And so the Pope’s 
vanity was soothed. 

S. 





The Geek's Books. 


The following books have heen selected from those sent to us, as 
the most interesting and characteristic of the week’s publications. 
Owing to the pressure on our space, we are at present unable to 
publish a compiete list. 


Hutton (J. H.). The Angami Nagas. With 
Neighboring Tribes. Il. Macmillan, 40/- n. 
Bowley (Arthur L.). Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom 
(Economic and Social History of the World War). Oxiord, 
Clarendon Press, 10/6 n. 

Sampson (George). English for the English: a Chapter on National 
Education. Cambridge Univ. Press, 5/- n. 





some Notes on 


France (Anatole). Monsieur Bergeret in Paris. Tr. by B. 
Drillien. Lane, 7/6 n. 
Bye (Arthur Edwin). Pots and Pans; or, Studies in Still-Life 


Painting. Pl. Princeton Univ. Press (Milford), 25/- n. 

MacSwiney (Terence). Principles of Freedom. Dublin, Talbot Press, 
5/- n. 

Bernstein (Eduard). Die deutsche Revolution: Geschichte der 
Entstehung und ersten Arbeitsperiode der deutschen Republik. 
Berlin, Gesellschaft und Erziehung. 

Negro Folk-Songs. Recorded by Natalie Curtis-Burlin (Hampton 
Series). New York, G. Schirmer, $2 n. 

Warner (Frank). The Silk Industry of the United Kingdom: its 
Origin and Development. Pl. Drane, 82a, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 4, 42/- n. 

Aristotelian Society Proceedings. Williams 
& Norgate, 25/-. 


New Series, Vol. XXI. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS. 
THE WORLD’S ART SERVICE. 


The ordinary general meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons 
Lid. was held on the 24th inst. Sir Adolph Tuck, Bt., the 
chairman of the company, presided, and in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts and the declaration of the dividend, 
said :-— 

So far as volume is concerned, I am glad to say that the 
vast year’s trade is the largest in the history of the company, 
actually above last year’s figures, which were then the highest 
on record. I wish it had been possible to make the same 
gratifying statement with regard to the net profit derived from 
this large turnover. The expenditure during the twelve months 
under review from May 1, 1920, to April 30, 1921, was abnor- 
mally high. In common with almost all other business corpora- 
tions it was practically impossible to call a halt to its con- 
tinuous increase. 


POSTAGE ON PICTURE POSTCARDS. 

I must refer also to the increased postage on picture post- 
eards to 1}d., which you will remember was first threatened by 
Mr. Chamberlain in his capacity of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last year. The practical arguments we brought forward against 
this proposed increase appeared unanswerable. All that we are 
asking is that picture postcards may be treated in the same way 
as in France and other countries, that is, separate from the 
ordinary correspondence postcard, and that twelve words of any 
general character be allowed on the address-side only, at the 
penny postage rate. Surely a modest enough request this, and 
which with such limitations cannot possibly compete with the 2d. 
letter post, while on the contrary the recipient of a picture post- 
card often enough sends a grateful acknowledgment by letter. 

Again it is the Christmas and New Year card, birthday 
card, and greeting card department generally which, true to its 
traditions of the past fifty years, continues its great lead; and 
as to the outlook of the forthcoming year, Raphael House is to 
the fore this season with one of the finest collections of new 
publications in all its varied art departments which has ever left 
its studios. 

Coming to the profits for the year, these, after providing for 
bad and doubtful debts, depreciations, income-tax, and all 
expenses, amount to £47,363 13s. 2d. The directors recommend 
the payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary shares for six 
months to April 30th, 1921, at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum, making, with the interim dividend already paid, a 
dividend for the year of 10 per cent. We then transfer to 
special dividend reserve fund, as provided by the articles of 
association, £2,586 2s. 4d., the remaining £5,136 17s. 8d. being 
earried forward to next year. Your total reserves will then 
stand, if you approve of the directors’ proposals, at £86,008 12s. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle seconded the motion, which was carried 
wnanimously. 








FURNESS, WIT?HY AND CO. LTD. 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting of Furness, Withy, and 
Co. Ltd., was held at the Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C., 
on the 18th inst., Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart. (the chair- 
man of the company) presiding. The chairman, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that while they 








naturally showed less favourable results than those achieved | 


last year, he hoped the shareholders would regard them as 
satisfactory. The profit for the year, including the balance 
brought forward, amounted to £955,848 4s. 6d., which was 
arrived at after making provision for all taxes payable both 
in this country and abroad. After deducting the dividend on 
the preference shares and the two half-yearly dividends at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum free of income-tax on the 
ordinary shares, there was an_ available 
£703,348 4s. 6d., out of which the directors had allocated 
£300,000 to depreciation account, and now recommended the 
payment of a bonus of 5 per cent. free of income-tax on the 
ordinary shares, which would leave £203,348 4s. 6d. to be 
carried forward to the current year’s account. In order 
to round off their West Indian interests, they purchased in 
the autumn of last year from the Trinidad Shipping and 
Trading Company the three steamers Mararal, Matura, and 
Mayaro, together with the goodwill of the New York- 
Trinidad service, and all the auxiliary properties of that 
business, which included various profit-earning assets. For 
the purpose of developing the Bermuda and West Indian 
passenger business, they had recently purchased the steam- 
ship Fort St. George. Their United States branches had, 


balance of ' 


under the able guidance of Mr. H. C. Blackiston, efficiently 


and satisfactorily carried out the large amount of business 
entrusted to their charge. The policy of the Board had in 
the past always been a conservative one, and they were well 


equipped to face whatever the future had in store; as share- | 


holders would see from the balance-sheet they had absolutely 


clear decks, with no debenture or other charges upon their | 


property. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


| 
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A new, delicious sweetmeat and true food. 


* PITMAN” 
CHOCOLATE AND BRAZIL NUT 


HEALTH CHOCOLATE 
Re-introduced. Pre-war quality. 
Plain, 4d. per tablet ; 2/- ib. 13/6 
wr per 7b. box. block. 
TH BRAZIL NUT WITH BRAZIL NU 
44d. let; 2/ 5/- wd 
id. per tablet: 2/3 tb. 15/- per | | 3/415 11/6 per 4b. block. 





BLOCK MILK CHOC: 
Plain, 3/- lb. 10/6 per 4b. 














Ideal for holidays, cycling, walking, touring. Ask 
your Stores for it. Orders of 15/- value of “ Pitman” 
Specialities sent carriage paid, by the manufacturers— 
“PITMAN” HEALTH FOOD CO.,?%,Asten,Braok S- 
Catalogue, Diet Guide, “ Nuts and all about them” 
(48 pages) post free for three penny stamps. 
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Terry's Drain- 


pipe cleanser saves 
plumbers’ bills. 


VERY quickly it unstops sink, 

bath, or lavatory outlet, 
going round any bend easily. 
Is an aid to cleanliness, health 
and economy. Made from high 
grade spring STEEL, rustproofed 
—it gives years of wear. Get 
one from your ironmonger or 
cycle agent. List free. 
Herbert Terry & Sons Ltd. 

Manufacturers, 
REDDITCH, Eng. 
Est. 1855. 
























3 ft. long 2/- each 


4 . 2/6 ,, 
6 ft. a 3/- " 


Wholesale only. 























LECTURES, 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 
HE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Hospital is the largest in England, 950 beds are in constant 
use. Last year the number of the in-patients, 21,659; out-patients, 
120,886; dental patients, 4,562; major operations, 7,804. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially 
modern, with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most 
epproved appliances. 

The Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being 
paid to all students. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for 
medical research. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Ove: 160 appointments are made annually from 
students of the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Numerous scholarships and prizes 
are awarded annually, including 4 entrance scholarships. 

CLUBS’ UNION.—Athletic ground of over 13 acres, 
Hostel, &c. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the Dean (Professor 
William Wright, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to make 
arrangements for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and 
Dental School. 

Mile End, E.1. 


ITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETIES are invited 

to apply for lecturers and speakers on the machinery of 
government, the work of Parliament and Government Departments, 
and other subjects connected with public administration. Expenses 
only charged.—Civil Service Confederation, Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria-street, S.W.1. 





LONDON 


Students’ 








| gets BUY NEW CLOTHES — WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 
List free, or send garments for estimate. — Dept. N., 
TURNING CO., 97, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E. 5. 


LONDON 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


A UTHoRs MS. TYPED. — Neatly 
good paper. ls. per 1,000 words. 
words. This work is our speciality—Literary Manager, 
Bureau, 3, Crosshall-street, Liverpool. 


OUNG MAN, unmarried, travelled, acquaintance German, 
French; literary, artistic; experience as journalist and press 
artist, seeks congenial partnership. Would invest (say) £500.— 
Box 4,778, THE NATION AND THE ATHENUM, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 4. 
IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, a_ school of the New 
Ideal, directed by Norman MacMunn, B.A., Oxon., author of 
“The Child’s Path to Freedom,” &c. Few vacancies September term. 
Sea bathing. 











and accurately on 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
Oxford 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, LTD. 


A CRASH IN 
THE CABINET, 


A New Humorous Novel. By “ Pagan.” 


5/- NET. 


‘‘T do not know why the author of ‘ A Crash in the 
Cabinet’ chooses to masquerade as ‘Pagan,’ for I am 
| pretty sure I have enjoyed other products of his lively 
| pen.” —Punch. 
“The charm of ‘ Pagan’s’ humour lies in his careful 
telling style.” —Daily Express. 
“* Sir Edwin’ might, tem years ago, have been dismissed 
as @ caricature—BUT NOT NOwW.”’ 
—Saturday Westminster Gazette. 


IS THE MAN IN THE POND. 


(See Wrapper.) 
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24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 

















THEATRES. 








ALHAMBRA GERRARD 5064. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2.30 and 8.30. 
SUNDAYS, 6 and 8.30. 
George Clark Productions Ltd., present 


“THE BIGAMIST.” 


GUY NEWALL. IVY DUKE. 











BOOKSELLERS, CATALOGUES, &c. 








THE PETERSFIELD 
BOOK SHOP 
HAMPSHIRE 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE COLLECTION OF SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE: 
RARE: CURIOUS: BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL. 

ALL NEW BOOKS SENT POST FREE AT PUBLISHED PRICES. 











OOKS, PRINTS, and Mss. BOUGHT, or 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140, Strand, 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, 
Established in 1816. 


Valued for “PROBATE, 
and 43, Piccadilly. 


London. 





BOOKS. 


HE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES are issued and will be 
sent on application:—List of Publishers’ Remainders at 
Reduced Prices, List of Books on English Literature, List of Books on 
Nature Study, &c., List of Books suitable for Gifts and for Children, 
List of the Latest Publications (Issued Monthly). Any English Book 
in Print can be supplied.—WILLIAM GLAISHER LTD., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


OOKPLATES are "designed and engraved by 
27, Eastcastle-street, London, W.1. 
to each client. 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand and New 

sent on approval. 1,000,000 vols. in stock. Catalogues free: 

state wants. Rare Books, First Editions, Sets of Authors, &c., &c. 

Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LID., 121-125, Charing Cross-road, 
London, W.C. 2. 








Osbornes, 
Ori iginal designs, exclusive 











TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
For Gentlemen and Ladies. ‘Phone: Sydenham 1667. 
Sept. 15.—ITALY, Hill Towns and Art Cities, including Dante’s 
Homes—Florence, Verona, Ravenna. Also Venice, Perugia, 
Assisi, &c. 4 weeks. 79 gns. 
Oct.-Nov.—_GRAND SOUTHERN TOUR. 8. 
Algeria. 8 weeks. 185 gns. 
Nov.—Tunisia and the Garden of Allah. 31 days. 98 gns 
Programmes of these and other tours from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159, Auckland. Road, Upper Norwood, §.E. 19. 





Italy, Sicily, Tunisia, 








Sloane Square 


COURT THEATRE ‘*scsw 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. and SAT., at 2.30. 
THE IRISH PLAYERS in 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. 


By J. M. SYNGE. 
Box Office (Gerr. 848) open daily. 





10 to 10. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
COLISEUM 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, GHARING CROSS, 
Twice Daily, at 2.30 an 
WEEK COMMENCING AU BUST T 29th, 
COURTICE POUNDS & AILEEN D’ORME; DENNIS 
NEILSON-TERRY & CO.; BRANSBY WILLIAMS; W. H. 
SQUIRE, LILY FAIRNEY, & AURIOL JONES; KATRINA & 
JOAN; BEAUCAIRE’S BUTLERS; CONNIE BROWNING; 
DELINO; KENNA BROS. +» &C 
Gerrard 7540. Man. Dir.: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE 


(London Opera House), KINGSWAY. 
Sunday Next, 6 to 10.0. Change of Programme. 

Next Mon., Tues., Wed., 2 to 10.30—HENRY AINLEY in LORD 
LYTTON’S famous play, “ MONEY,” BRYANT WASHBURN in 
“THE SINS OF ST. ANTHONY,” also the i3th of the STOLL 
SERIES, “ THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES,” &c. 
Next Thurs., Fri., Sat., 2 to 10.30.—NAZIMOVA in ‘‘ BILLIONS,” 
& SHIRLEY MASON in “ LOVE’S HARVEST,” &c. 








*Phone: 


























EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 

Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 

Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 

The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorlands, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 














AUTHORS’ AGENTS, &c. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all kinds 
dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. Twenty 
years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


“T TESWRETING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, ls. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 
3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local. — Miss Nancy 
McFarlane, 11, Palmeira-avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 


thee REGENT 4747. 
41, Glasshouse Street, W.1. 
Scenarios Speciality. 











Specdac Stenograpkic Bureau, 
Authors’ MS., Stage Plays. Films 
Dictation Room. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 





y; half. 
Brookfield, by Johnstone. 


REFORMED INNS. 


COTLAND. — Friendly Vegetarian Hostel; country; 


hour Glasgow & Clyde Coast.—“ Eirene,” 
A*= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels 
managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association Ltd. 
Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7% p.c.) or 6 p.c. Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent-street, W.1. 











NOTICES, 


LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
gives PRIVATE LESSONS in PUBLIC SPEAKING to Politicians, 

Law Students, Lecturers, Preachers, and others (Sequence, Retention, 
Fluency, Vocabulary and Effective Delivery). Also teaches VOICE 
PRODUCTION, Reading Aloud, Reciting, Gesture and Phonetics. 
Terms and Booklet forwarded. 446, Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 








INSURANCE. 


LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE C0. 
39, Rue Cambon, PARTS, 
Capital feces. 25,000,000, 

Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





Invites 











“THE NATION AND THE ATHENEUM,” 
LTD.), by LOXLBY BROTHERS LIMITED, 
London, E.C. 4. 


with which is incorporated ‘ 
Whitefriars House, London, 


= 


‘The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors (THE NATION PUBLISHING CO, 
E.C. 4, 
All communications for the Editor must be sent to 10, Adelphi Yerrace, London, W.C. 2. 


and published by BRITISH PERIODICALS LIMITED, at 170, Fleet-street, 
SaTURDAY, AuGusr 27, 1921. 











